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Sermons for the Month of July 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


IX. Heart oF Jesus, FuLt oF KINDNESS AND LOVE 


We have already twice considered the Sacred Heart as the centre 
of the love of God Incarnate. First, we invoked It as the glowing 
furnace of charity, and then as the abode of justice and love. In 
connection with the first invocation we dwelt upon the love of the 
Sacred Heart for God, and with the second on Its love for men 
and love of one’s neighbor. To-day we have yet a third invocation 
referring to our Lord’s love, for we are going to consider the words: 
“Heart of Jesus, full of kindness and love, have mercy upon us.” 
This petition suggests the reason of His boundless love, which is 
His infinite kindness. In what did this kindness, and especially 
the kindness of His Sacred Heart consist? As Son of God, Jesus 
is kindness and sanctity personified, for He is God. As Man He 
is not only free from all sin, but from the beginning of His exist- 
ence is essentially holy, because His human nature is united with 
the Divine Word. 

The angel said to Mary: “The Holy, which shall be born of thee, 
shall be called the Son of God” (Luke i, 35). Because Jesus as 
Man is called and is the Son of God, He was something holy from 
His mother’s womb. Over and above the first grace of being united 
with the Son of God, His soul possessed a plenitude of other graces, 
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and especially of sanctifying grace. This made His soul holier 
than any created thing. We must not say that its holiness was in- 
finite, because it was not the holiness of the Divine Being, but it 
was immeasurably great, such as no other created being can possess. 

God, however, does not possess His infinite sanctity and kindness 
for His own sake, but His love constrains Him to communicate His 
kindness to all His creatures, as far as they are capable of receiving 
it; and in the same way the kindness of the Sacred Heart desires 
others to share it. Hence kindness and love in the Heart of Jesus 
are necessarily connected, and so we address It saying: “Heart of 
Jesus, full of kindness and love, have mercy upon us.” Let us take 
these words as our text, and once more consider the love of Jesus, 
but we will do so to-day more particularly with reference to the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, because in it we perceive the love 
and kindness of the Sacred Heart, and see how they are bestowed 
upon the greatest possible number. | 

I pointed out last time how our Divine Redeemer on the eve of 
His Passion instituted the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar as 
the last testimony of His love. St. John, who does not give an 
account of this institution, nevertheless refers to it in the words: 
“Jesus, knowing that His hour was come, that He should pass out 
of this world to the Father, having loved His own who were in 
the world, He loved them unto the end,” 7. e., not only to the end of 
His life, but to the most intense degree (John xiii, 1). St. Paul, 
too, refers to this unspeakable love in the account that he gives of 
the Last Supper: “For I have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
He was betrayed, took bread, and giving thanks, broke and said: 
“Take ye and eat; this is My Body which shall be delivered for you; 
this do for the commemoration of Me” (I. Cor. xi, 23, 24). St. Paul 
had not been present at the Last Supper, but our Lord granted him 
a special revelation regarding it, so that he knew this most Holy 
Sacrament to have been instituted during the same night in which 
Judas betrayed his Master, inflicting upon Him the greatest suffer- 
ing and delivering Him over to His enemies. The prospect of all 
this bitter sorrow could not deter the Sacred Heart of Jesus from 
instituting the mystery of the altar, as the best means of proving to 
the faithful in every age the fulness of Its kindness and love. 

We can see the truth of this if we only think what the Blessed 
Sacrament is to us Catholics. It is the unbloody Sacrifice of the 
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New Testament, the renewal of the bloody sacrifice offered by 
Christ on Mount Calvary. St. Luke tells us that at its institution 
our Lord said: “This is My Body, which is given for you,” and 
“This is the chalice, the New Testament in My Blood, which shall 
be shed for you,” and He added: “Do this for a commemoration 
of Me” (Luke xxii, 19, 20). The same sacrifice was to be offered 
constantly, for the sacrifice offered by our Lord at the Last Supper 
is offered also by Catholic priests in every Mass according to His 
command. For, according to the words of the Gospel, the Body 
of Christ is offered by His Hands, and the Blood is poured into 
the chalice, 7. e., offered under the form of wine, and, as on Gol- 
gotha, both Body and Blood are truly sacrificed to God, since it was 
their separation that caused the death of the Lamb of God. Thus 
in the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar the kindness and love of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus are continually revealed afresh, since 
He offers Himself day by day to His heavenly Father as a true 
victim in Holy Mass. This sacrifice is a true and perfect act of 
worship, offered to the Blessed Trinity, not only on behalf of His 
Sacred Humanity, but on behalf of the whole Church, of which 
He is the Head. 

His sacrifice is a perfect act of thanksgiving for all the benefits 
conferred by God upon our Lord Himself—the first-born of every 
creature—(Col. i, 15), and upon us all. His sacrifice is a perfect 
atonement, not for Christ Himself, for He was without sin, but for 
all poor sinners, for whom He procures grace to seek remission of 
their sins by means of perfect contrition or of a good confession, 
and for whom He obtains remission of the temporal punishment 
due to their sins through the application of His infinite merits. His 
sacrifice is also one of perfect impetration, because He secures the 
greatest spiritual benefits, and, as far as they conduce to their 
spiritual welfare, the greatest temporal favors also for those who 
are offering Mass, that is to say, for the priest and for the people 
who assist at it devoutly, and, further, for those for whom the 
Mass is offered. St. Gregory the Great says: “This sacrifice has 
a peculiar power to save the soul from destruction, as it renews 
for us in a mysterious way the death of the only begotten Son of 
God” (Dial. 1. 4, c. 58). I need not emphasize the fact that by the 
institution of this holy sacrifice the Sacred Heart revealed Its kind- 
ness and goodness, since It allows Its gifts and graces to flow forth 
abundantly to all who are capable of receiving them. 
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But the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar is more than a 
sacrifice ; it is also, when received in Holy Communion, a wonder- 
ful Food, having most beneficial effects upon the recipient. The 
first and best effect is an ineffable union of the faithful with Christ. 
When He spoke beforehand of this sacred mystery, He said: “He 
that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood abideth in Me, and 
I in him” (John vi, 57). In Holy Communion we become “of one 
Body and one Blood with Christ,” as St. Cyril of Jerusalem says 
(Catech. 22, n. 3), and through this union we are sanctified with 
Christ in body and in soul. How can there be anything more sacred 
and more beneficial for a Christian than this wonderful Sacrament 
of love? 

When our Lord came visibly to this world as Son of Man, He 
brought grace with Him, and, in the same way, whenever He comes 
to any one of us in the Blessed Sacrament, He gives him the life 
of grace, for He said: “He that eateth Me, the same also shall live 
by Me” (John, vi, 58). Hence in a very special way sanctifying 
grace is increased in Holy Communion, so that we are spiritually 
transformed into Christ. For, as the Roman Catechism explains, 
this Sacrament is not changed, like bread and wine, into our nature, 
but we are to some extent transformed into it. By receiving it we 
become another Christ, since we receive His grace, and His virtues 
are more deeply implanted within us, and His love adds heat to 
ours. Can there be any greater kindness and love than those of the 
Sacred Heart, that communicates such abundant life of grace to 
those who receive this wonderful Sacrament? 

In Holy Communion, however, Jesus is primarily the food of 
our souls. This is why, according to the Council of Florence, this 
Sacrament has so much effect upon the spiritual life, sustaining, 
increasing, restoring and quickening it, having, in short, the same 
effect upon it as food and drink have on our physical condition 
(Denz. 593). Holy Communion sustains the spiritual life of the 
soul by preserving it from spiritual death, i. e., from mortal sin. 
It increases it by giving it more strength to resist temptations and 
also by diminishing the force of concupiscence. Moreover, Christ 
Himself protects a soul that is closely united with Him, and guards 
it against the assaults of evil spirits; for as St. Peter Damian says: 
“The devil is afraid when he sees the lips of a Christian red with 
Christ’s Blood” (Opusc. 50 inst. monialis c. 3). Holy Communion 
adds to and increases the spiritual life by increasing grace and the 
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supernatural virtues, especially charity in the soul, and by impart- 
ing actual grace to enable us to practise these virtues, amd especially 
charity. It restores the supernatural life by removing the stain of 
venial sin, which quenches the ardor of love. In the same way 
bodily food restores the vitality that is lost by the body every day. 
By Holy Communion, too, the temporal punishment of sin is re- 
mitted in proportion to the devotion and love with which each one 
receives it, as St. Thomas rightly teaches. Finally, the Holy 
Eucharist, the Food of our souls, affords spiritual delight, as we 
read in the Book of Wisdom: “Thou gavest them bread from 
heaven . . . having in it all that is delicious” (Sap. xvi, 20). In 
truth, as St. Thomas says, no one can express the sweetness of this 
Sacrament, as in it we taste spiritual sweetness at its source (Opusc. 
57). The final effect of this wonderful Food is the attainment of 
everlasting life and the joys of heaven. Jesus said: “He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath everlasting life, and I will 
raise him up in the last day” (John vi, 55). Whoever receives this 
Holy Sacrament possesses here on earth the beginning of ever- 
lasting life in sanctifying grace, and the Lord will raise him up to 
pass with body and soul into life eternal; for the body, too, is sanc- 
tified by Holy Communion, and therefore the glorious resurrection 
of the body is a further effect of this Sacrament. Holy Com- 
munion is the best means of attaining to eternal happiness and is 
a guarantee of it, for by its abundant gifts it sustains, restores and 
increases the life of the soul, thus making easy its attainment of 
everlasting life. But I have still not said enough. Because this 
Sacrament effects an ineffable union with Christ, and bestows on 
the soul its sweetest refreshment in our present existence, it is a 
prelude, a picture and even a pledge of perfect union and refresh- 
ment in the life to come. St. Bernard, addressing a Christian soul, 
says: “Rejoice, O Bride, rejoice beyond. measure, for thou hast 
now a ruler and guide in thy banishment and conflict, even thy 
heavenly Bridegroom. Thou hast a pledge that thou wilt happily 
be united with Him in thy true home. O glorious and blessed Bride, 
on earth thou hast thy Spouse in the Sacrament, in heaven thou 
wilt possess Him without any veil.” (De cena Domini sermo 
alius). Great indeed is the fulness of kindness and love in the 
Sacred Heart, which we meet with in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar! “O God, unseen Creator of the world,” exclaims Thomas 
a Kempis, “how wonderfully Thou dealest with us; how sweetly 
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and graciously Thou treatest Thine elect, to whom Thou offerest 
Thyself for their delight in this Sacrament!” (Imit. Chr. Bk. iv, 
Ch. 1, § 10). 

Holy Communion, the reception of this Sacrament, is the last 
and greatest of all the favors bestowed upon us through it. It is 
the central point of the whole worship of the Catholic Church. 
We began by speaking of Holy Mass, and the Church has sur- 
rounded the celebration of it with many ceremonies; the altar and 
the whole church must be suitably adorned, and the priests and all 
who serve at the altar are attired in different ways according to the 
season and the office that they are performing. Besides Holy Mass 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed for veneration and worship on 
many other occasions. Several times in the year in Catholic coun- 
tries, especially on the feast of Corpus Christi, our Lord comes 
forth publicly into the streets, along which the Blessed Sacrament 
is carried in the monstrance, escorted by a solemn procession of 
people praying and singing, so that He still goes about doing good, 
as He did during His life on earth. Concealed under the Sacra- 
mental veil He blesses all, young and old, and consecrates the places 
which generally are the scene of our busy, worldly activity. Every- 
where He leaves His blessing, on houses and streets, on woods and 
fields. 

But at every season of the year we can find our Lord hidden 
in the tabernacle in our churches and chapels, ready to hear our 
prayers and listen to our sorrows, eager to assuage our misery. We 
have indeed better reason than the Israelites of old to say: “Neither 
is there any other nation so great, that hath gods so nigh them, as 
our God is present to all otir petitions” (Deut. iv, 7). 

Can we fail to recognize the kindness and love of the Sacred 
Heart in all these graces? In heaven our Lord shows Himself to 
His friends face to face; there in the city of God He shines as its 
perpetual light, for, as St. John says in the Apocalypse: “The city 
hath no need of the sun, nor of the moon to shine in it; for the 
glory of God hath enlightened it, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof” 
(Apoc. xxi, 23). Here in the Blessed Sacrament Jesus is no less 
really present in body and in soul, in His divinity and in His 
humanity, only He is concealed under the form of bread and wine, 
in order not to overwhelm us by the glory of His majesty. We 
may well exclaim with the Psalmist: “O Lord, how admirable is 
Thy Name in the whole earth! Thou hast made man a little less 
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than the angels, thou hast crowned him with glory and honor” 
(Ps. viii, 2,6). What is the source of this glory and honor? The 
Heart of Jesus, full of kindness and love, induced our Saviour to 
offer Himself up daily to God for us in Holy Mass (acting in agree- 
ment with the decrees of Divine Wisdom), to give Himself daily 
to be our Food in Holy Communion; to be present continually on 
our altars in order to receive our homage and grant our requests. 
When we consider all these unceasing proofs of His kindness and 
love we ought to feel impelled under all circumstances to pray with 
boundless confidence: “Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, full of kind- 
ness and love, have mercy upon us.” Amen. 
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SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK REUTER 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Hypocrisy. CHARITY TOWARDS Our NEIGHBOR 


“Except your justice abound more than that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” In 
such words, my dear children, does our blessed Lord show that the 
justice of the scribes and Pharisees was not acceptable to Him. 
On more than one occasion He openly rebuked these teachers of 
the people for not practising themselves what they required of 
others. He Who was gentleness and tenderness personified, even 
goes so far as to call these wretched men the wearers of the con- 
spicuous mark, “Hypocrites.” Hypocrisy, then, my children, is a 
vice our Redeemer seems to detest more than all others—that 
pretense that we are better than we really are. How do we our- 
selves regard a man who pretends to be better than he is? Do we 
not despise him? Do we not feel an unmistakable aversion to his 
company? And how can this abominable trait take such utter 
possession of the human heart? If only we were masters of the 
lesson so beautifully taught by the author of the Imitation, how 
near perfection we would be! 

St. James, Bishop of Nisibis, was one day traveling through the 
country when he was accosted by a beggar manifesting great piety. 
The latter, approaching the Saint, tearfully implored him to be- 
stow on him an alms for the purpose of burying his companion, 
who, he said, had just expired by the roadside. With entire con- 
fidence in his sincerity, the holy Bishop gave him what he asked, 
and then proceeded on his way, praying earnestly for the soul 
of the deceased. The beggar rejoicing in the thought of hav- 
ing imposed on the Saint so easily, ran back to his companion 
whom he had left at some distance, lying on the ground as if dead. 
Drawing near the spot, he called his comrade to come and enjoy 
with him his readily-won alms, but to his consternation he received 
no answer. Approaching nearer, he found his partner really dead. 
Immediately he again sought the Saint, and casting himself on his 
knees, he acknowledged his deceit and implored pardon. The 
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servant of God, having first reproved him for his sin, betook him- 
self to prayer. At his intercession, the unhappy man who had pro- 
voked the Almighty to inflict such a punishment upon him, was 
restored to life and became a sincere penitent. 

In another part of the Gospel read in the Mass to-day we find 
the words: “Whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” Again, therefore, as on many previous 
occasions, does our Lord recommend charity to our neighbor. 
Never say an injurious word of another, nor make fun at a com- 
panion’s humiliation. And above all, never ridicule the aged on ac- 
count of infirmity or poverty. Remember, my children, a day may 
come when you too will be old, when you will bless the one who 
offers you a helping hand. Think of that day now, and “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” Do you not recollect, 
from your Bible History the punishment meted out by an angry 
God when bad boys called the prophet Eliseus disrespectful names? 
What happened? History tells us that two large bears issued from 
the woods and devoured the wicked children. Be this then your 
life’s principle—protect and help your neighbor whenever you can; 
have pity on the unfortunate, on those worsted in the battle of life. 
Only in this way can you assure yourself to be the friend of God. 

St. Peter Paschal, having been captured by Mahometans, was 
thrown into prison. His friends, on hearing of his plight and the 
cruel treatment he was receiving, sent a large sum of money for 
his ransom. But instead of spending it for his own deliverance, he 
immediately freed by its means a number of women and children 
who were in danger of losing their faith. 

Pleased with this heroic act of charity, our Lord one morning at 
Mass came in person to thank him. A little boy, clothed in the 
garment of a slave, having served his Mass, the Saint as was his 
wont, before he dismissed the child asked him some questions of 
the catechism. So accurate were the answers he received that the 
holy man marvelled at the knowledge of one so young. Finally, 
when he said, “Who is Jesus Christ?’ the child unhesitatingly 
answered: “I am Jesus Christ. Look at My hands, feet and side, 
and you will see the marks of the nails and spear. As you in your 
charity have become a server for the sake of My people, so I 
have made Myself your server.” Saying these words, the Divine 
Child disappeared, leaving the Saint in an ecstasy of joy. 

Again our blessed Lord exhorts us: “If, therefore, thou offer 
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thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother 
hath anything against thee, leave there thy offering before the altar, 
and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and then coming, thou 
shalt offer thy gift.” Thus our Saviour teaches us always to pardon 
for His sake those who have offended us. 

A little boy, a companion of the blessed Sebastian, once having 
had a quarrel with another child, entertained for some time his 
feeling of anger. When Sebastian heard of this, he resolved to be 
the means of bringing about a reconciliation between his little com- 
rades. Going to his friend, he inquired if he had said the “Our 
Father” that morning. The boy, not knowing the reason of Se- 
bastian’s question, replied: “Why, yes; of course I did.” To which 
Sebastian responded: “Then surely you did not notice the words, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us!” Realizing his fault, the boy at once begged pardon of God 
and sought the child with whom he had quarrelled to solicit forgive- 
ness. 

Two lessons then, my children, we are to learn from to-day’s 
Gospel: The first is that we should appear before men as we are 
before God—no feigning, no hypocrisy. The second, that we must 
habituate ourselves to the virtue of charity, remembering the words 
of our Divine Lord: “By this shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for another.” 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE Hoty SACRIFICE OF THE Mass 


What excessive love, my dear children, does not our blessed 
Saviour exhibit towards us, His sinful creatures! Knowing that 
as long as we live in this world, we are in the midst of a desert 
where there is nothing that will satisfy our souls, He has amply 
provided for us by giving us His doctrine, His grace, and His 
Sacraments. All this He does by the ministry of His priests. 

But the most sublime act of these, His ministers, is the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. There our good Lord multiplies for us 
that heavenly Food which He has left to be the nourishment of our 
souls. As once in the wilderness when the people had been with 
Him for three days and had nothing to eat, He said to His 
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disciples: “I have compassion on the multitude... . If I shall 
send them away fasting to their homes, they will faint on the way,” 
so now He has compassion on us also and recognizes the need of 
each individual soul gathered before Him. And to supply that 
need He instituted the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. From the be- 
ginning of the world, even as far back as the time of Cain and 
Abel, we find that sacrificial offerings were made, either as an act 
of homage to the Lord of the world, or else as an act of reparation 
to appease an angry God. In the Old Law the sacrifices were 
bloody; in the New, Jesus Christ offers Himself in an unbloody 
manner by the hands of the priest, as atonement for the living and 
the dead. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century a certain priest, by 
name Jone Perez, along with many others, was taken captive by 
the Moors. “Who are you?” queried the barbarian ruler, when the 
priest was brought into his presence, for he noticed that the dress 
of this man differed much from that of the people, and his face 
betokened superior rank. 

“T am a Christian, and a Catholic priest,’ was the reply. “What 
is a Catholic priest?” asked the Emir. “The priest of the true 
God,” answered Father Perez, “ordained for a sublime ministry. 
His power surpasses that of the greatest king, for by uttering cer- 
tain words He is able to change bread into the body of the King 
of Heaven and earth, and wine into His Blood.” 

The Emir and his courtiers smiled, yet, wanting to test the priest, 
the Emir commanded him to perform this mysterious rite. The 
minister of God, though anxious to yield to the request, said that 
as he had none of the necessaries for the Holy Mass, the Emir 
would be obliged to send a messenger to Cuenta, a town some 
distance away, if he wished his command to be obeyed. Immedi- 
ately the messenger was despatched, returning a few days after- 
wards with all that was necessary for the Holy Sacrifice. 

On the following morning, the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, the priest prepared to celebrate Mass, but as there was no 
figure of Christ on the Cross presented to him, he hesitated to be- 
gin. God, however, in His wonderful Providence, came to his 
assistance. Two angels entering by a window in the tower ap- 
proached the altar in the presence of the Emir and his nobles, and 
placed in the hands of the celebrant a crucifix, at the same time in- 
forming the priest that within the case was a relic of the true Cross. 
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Filled with awe and astonishment at what he had seen, the Emir 
kept his eyes riveted on the priest at the altar. His amazement 
increased all the more when, after the words of consecration, he 
beheld in the Sacred Host, Jesus, under the form of a beautiful 
child. The Holy Sacrifice being completed, he asked the priest to 
instruct him in the doctrines of the Catholic religion and not long 
afterwards he himself and his entire people were baptized. He 
died at the age of forty-two, on the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, having persevered to the end in his pious sentiments. 

Since this Holy Sacrifice, my children, is the greatest act of our 
faith, and our chief means of obtaining all graces and blessings, 
we need not wonder at the anxiety of the Saints to assist at it. 
When St. Felix was but twelve years old, he was even then accus- 
tomed to go very frequently to the Sacraments, and to hear Mass 
daily. In order that he might receive the manifold blessings granted 
to those who assist at the Holy Sacrifice, he used to consign his 
flock of sheep (for he was only a shepherd boy) to the care of 
his heavenly Father. Nor did our good God fail him; pleased 
with this filial confidence, he oftentimes sent an angel from heaven 
to guard the lambs committed to His Divine protection. Even the 
people of the country asserted that while Felix was absent, they 
saw a shepherd guarding his flock—a boy of the child’s own age, 
but unknown to everybody. In the course of time this miracle was 
discovered, and people began to feel a holy reverence for the little 
shepherd boy. 

Let me conclude, my children, with urging you never to miss 
Mass through your own fault. Sickness should be your only ex- 
cuse. If in this matter you imitate the example of the saints, you 
like them shall reap the same reward: the heavenly blessings 
promised to those who assist devoutly at this, the sublimest act 
of our holy faith. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SCANDAL 


“Beware of false prophets who come to you in the clothing of 
sheep, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 

Would you believe, my children, that even in the fold of Christ, 
in His Church, there are people well instructed in His doctrine, 
who all their lives have experienced naught but mercy and kindness 
from Him, and yet who disseminate error and heresy among their 
associates? Such people are Christians only in name. It is in 
order to merit the praises of men that they perform their good 
works; they do nothing for the glory of God. These false teachers 
claim that sin is nothing more than forbidden pleasure; that such 
unlawful restrictions ought not to be placed on human kind; that 
everyone has a right to enjoy the world as much as in him lies. 
But, my children, beware; they are indeed “false prophets,” bad 
Christians, who teach such error! 

Saint Augustine, before his conversion, led a life of unrestrained 
dissipation, reviling the things of God and seeking only the 
pleasures of the world. In his “Confessions” we find the follow- 
ing striking illustration of his influence: “When I was at Tagastus,” 
he writes, “I met there a young man for whom I conceived an 
ardent affection. Both of the same age, our dispositions were such 
that we seemed to have been born for one another. So deep was 
his love for me that I soon saw he would do anything whatever I 
asked of him; and realizing my influence, I proposed to him to 
renounce the Catholic faith. He did it without demur for my 
sake.” 

St. Augustine goes on to relate that after they had lived thus 
about a year, entirely content in each other’s company, the young 
man suddenly became ill and was brought to the point of death. 
Day and night Augustine sat at his bedside waiting for a sign of 
recognition from his unconscious friend. At last, when he had 
so far recovered as to know those attending him, his eyes fell on 
Augustine. “As soon as he recognized me,” writes the holy Bishop, 
“he sadly turned away his eyes and declared that if I still desired 
to be his friend I must henceforth abstain from reviling the Catholic 
faith. Though at first I was annoyed at his request, the grace of 
God soon gained the mastery over my depraved heart, and realizing 
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the evil I had done in drawing a soul away from its Creator, I left 
his bedside to weep over my sins.” 

It is a very easy matter, my dear children, to give scandal; a bad 
word, an act or a gesture may suffice to encourage others to fall. 
Do not think lightly, then, of your exterior conduct. Watch over 
your every action lest you should be the means of leading anyone 
astray. 

There was once a young lady who, though always very pious and 
good, yet had her defects. Inclined to be vain, she took pleasure 
in hearing herself admired. It came to pass that, being taken 
seriously ill, she was warned that her death was very near, but like 
a good Christian she received this news with calm resignation. To 
her companions surrounding her bedside she spoke these few part- 
ing words of advice: “My friends, to you who have been my con- 
stant associates, I say now, though kindly, that your company has 
done me no good. I wish we had all been different. Only a little 
while longer, and I must leave this world, to give an account of all 
those vain actions and conversations in which I frittered away my 
time. Take my advice: Shun the company of those who are vain, 
proud and worldly; by such means can Satan drag you into sin. 
My last request is that you pray for me that God may forgive my 
transgressions, especially the vain, foolish and worldly actions by 
which I have offended Him.” 

If you have ever committed the grave sin of scandal, my dear 
children, you must make reparation for it, and thereby appease 
God for the wrong committed. Our heavenly Father often punishes 
this sin by giving the transgressor no time for atonement. 

My children, always remember the words of our blessed Lord 
about those who give scandal: “It were better that a millstone be 
hanged about the neck of such a one, and that he be drowned in 
the depths of the sea. For it must needs be that scandals come, 
but woe to the one by whom the scandal cometh.” When such a 
condemnation has been pronounced by the lips of Jesus Christ 
Himself, it is a clear’ proof that he who scandalizes one of His 
trusting little ones is deserving of eternal damnation. 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE Fruit oF ALMSGIVING 


My dear Children: Look around the world to-day and you will 
surely notice two great divisions in our social organizations—two 
classes of people living in widely different spheres of life: the rich 
and the poor. There are those who possess millions, who glory 
in their real estate, pleasure yachts, automobiles and palatial resi- 
dences—and there are those who have none of these thing, who 
live from hand to mouth, content if they have only sufficient to 
keep the breath of life in their emaciated bodies—God’s poor! Our 
Lord Himself has said: “The poor you have always with you.” 

No matter how rich we are, my children, we should remember 
that our wealth does not truly belong to us: it is the property of 
almighty God. We are only the managers of that which we hold. 
Therefore it should be our constant endeavor to give largely of this 
world’s goods to those who are in a lower sphere of life, financially, 
than we are. Does not Christ say to those who neglect to give 
alms to His poor: “Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, for I was hungry and you gave Me not to eat; naked, and you 
covered Me not’? And our Lord wants us to distinctly understand 
that when we are generous to the poor it is to Himself we are 
bounteous. Here are His very words: “As long as you did it to 
one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” Learn, there- 
fore, my children, to help God’s poor, to love those in distress and 
to offer them your assistance, even if it be not much. How ad- 
mirable it is to see a child possess this generous spirit, willing to 
give of its smallest treasure to help the needy. 

Saint Antonius never refused an alms asked in the name of God. 
When he had no money he freely distributed his garments and 
household furniture among the poor. One day, being sent by the 
Florentines on an embassy to the sovereign Pontiff, he met near 
the gates of Rome a beggar who asked for an alms for Christ’s 
sake. Outdoing St. Martin in generosity, St. Antonius gave the 
man his whole cloak. When he entered the city another was given 
him; by whom he knew not. 

The rewards of almsgiving are often most remarkable, my chil- 
dren, for God will not be surpassed in generosity. Not only extra- 
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ordinary temporal favors are conferred upon the bounteous giver, 
but also manifold spiritual blessings. 

Alfred, King of England, having lost his kingdom, at one time 
had to take refuge in a poor hut, where, despite their privations, 
he lived happily with his queen. One day a beggar knocked at this 
door and asked for something to eat. “What have we left?” in- 
quired Alfred of his wife. “But one loaf of bread,” she replied. 
“Thanks be to God,” said the king. “He Who fed five thousand 
people with a few loaves, will also feed us with half a one; give 
the other half to the beggar.” His generosity was soon rewarded, 
for a little while afterwards a peasant brought a large dish of fish to 
the king’s hut. 

In the following year Alfred took up arms against his enemies 
and recovered his kingdom. The signal victories he gained seemed 
to be temporal favors bestowed on him for his admirable life of 
self-abnegation, while his adversaries were in power. 

Sometimes almsgiving, though bestowed with a half-reluctant 
spirit, disposes the heart to true contrition and a firm purpose of 
amendment. This is well illustrated by the following little story: 
Almost starved, a poor beggar one day asked a miser for a piece 
of bread. For a long time the latter paid no attention to the mendi- 
cant, but finally, to rid himself of his importunity, he threw him a 
small loaf. The following night the miser had a strange dream: 
He seemed to be standing before his God, his Judge, while the devil 
counted up his misdeeds. In vain did his good angel seek for some- 
thing meritorious to insure his salvation. At last, finding the loaf 
of bread given in charity to the poor man, the angel put it on the 
scale, and lo! it outweighed all his transgressions! It was only a 
dream, but nevertheless it had its good effect: the miser thereafter 
became a generous, kind-hearted man. 

All during his holy life John the Almoner was renowned for his 
bountiful charity to the poor. To convince himself of the saint’s 
generosity, a rich man once clothed himself in tattered garments 
and stationed himself in front of the hospital which the Almoner 
was accustomed to pass. As soon as he noticed the holy man he 
cried out: “Have mercy on me, for I am wretched, having just 
been freed from prison.” Turning to his servant who carried his 
money, St. John said: “Give this man six pieces of silver.” The 
stranger having received the offering, thanked his benefactor and 
went away. As soon as the saint was out of sight, the rich man 
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again changed his unseemly clothes, donned others, and meeting the 
servant of God on another street, said: “Take pity on me, Father, 
for I am in great need.” This time seven pieces of money were 
given him. Under a different guise, for a third time the man pre- 
sented himself for an alms, whereupon the saint’s servant thus 
addressed him: “This is the third time to-day, Father, that this 
beggar has importuned you. What shall I do?” “Give him twelve 
pieces of silver,” was the reply, “for it may be Jesus Christ Him- 
self Who has assumed the guise to try Me.” Thus was the rich 
man convinced of John the Almoner’s patience and charity. Re- 
turning home, he felt full of veneration for one of such eminent 
sanctity. 

Therefore be kind and charitable to the poor, my children. It 
always pays. “Make friends of the Mammon of iniquity” for the 
good of others. Thus will you merit for yourselves the loving 
word of our blessed Saviour: “Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
possess ye the kingdom, which was prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” 


SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”—Matth. v, 20. 


The justice and piety of the scribes and Pharisees was false, 
because it sprang from a wrong motive. It was self-love, rather 
than a love of God, that made them practice virtue; for they hoped 
to win glory for themselves, and not for Him, by their goodness. 
True piety proceeds from a firm conviction that we are nothing in 
ourselves, but owe everything to God, and this knowledge leads 
us to sacrifice everything to Him, and do everything for love of 
Him. 

Frequent consideration of His innumerable and generous benefits 
tends greatly to make us try to do right and lead a good life. 

St. Augustine in his intense love of God exclaims with rapture: 
“T will praise Thee for having created me, when I was nothing; 
for having enlightened me, when I was in darkness; for having 
raised me to life, when I was dead, and for having nourished me 
from my childhood with Thy good gifts.” 

“T will praise Thee for having created me, when I was nothing.” 
God created us in His goodness and love; our creation added noth- 
ing to His glory and happiness, but He called us into being that 
we might share His glory and happiness, and might rejoice with 
Him for ever. This is why He bestowed upon man so many ex- 
cellent faculties and tendencies, and, what is of infinitely more 
importance, this is why He elevated man to a state of sanctifying 
grace. “Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor,” as the 
Psalmist exclaimed, overpowered by a sense of gratitude. By the 
redemption man recovered the grace lost in consequence of original 
sin, and this grace is given to each of us at baptism. God’s grace 
is the crown that He gives us in this life, and we must control 
ourselves in order to preserve it; by self-control we show our 
gratitude for our creation and sanctification. If a Christian ceases 
to exercise self-control and becomes a slave to his passions and de- 
sires, he has thrown away the crown that God gave him, and shown 
himself most ungrateful. 

Whenever we think of the benefits conferred upon us in our 
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creation, redemption and sanctification, we should renew our reso- 
lution to aim at self-control, without which true virtue and justice 
are impossible. 

“T will praise Thee for having enlightened me, when I was in 
darkness.” It is useless to possess the gift of reason unless we 
use it to recognize truth. Truth is our highest good, for it alone 
throws light upon the road that leads through this transitory exist- 
ence into the life where nothing passes away. If God had left 
our reason unaided, we should never have discovered this road; but 
He has enlightened us by means of the Light that He sent into the 
world. We owe Him most heartfelt thanks for the light of faith. 
True justice cannot exist without this light, and so it is a sacred 
duty to display our gratitude towards God by doing our best to 
preserve and increase our faith. To be indifferent in matters of 
faith is tantamount to being indifferent to virtue and justice. 

“I will praise Thee for having raised me to life, when I was 
dead.” St. Augustine was speaking of the death of sin. If we 
had remained thus dead, all the riches and glory of the world could 
have availed us nothing; and when God has raised anyone to life 
from the spiritual life of sin, it behooves him most carefully to 
avoid and shun all that leads to death. To act otherwise would be 
base ingratitude. 

The justice of the scribes and Pharisees was false because it 
was only in appearance that they avoided sin; they aimed at con- 
cealing their real wickedness from the eyes of men, but cared very 
little whether their hearts were spiritually dead in God’s sight. 

Let us strive to avoid sin, not only for the sake of men, but be- 
fore God. We shall never discharge our duty of gratitude to- 
wards Him as long as we are more anxious that men should not 
know our faults, than that God should not look down upon us with 
displeasure. 

“T will praise Thee for having nourished me from my childhood 
with Thy good gifts.” St. Augustine’s words ought to fill us with 
shame for our habit of forgetting all the good things that God 
has lavished upon us from our birth onwards, and of grumbling 
at the troubles that He has sent us. If we were true Christians 
we should recognize the loving Hand of God even in our troubles. 
Complaints and discontent are evidence of great ingratitude to- 
wards Him. 

There can be no real justice and piety where there is impatience, 
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discontent and complaining at what God does. If we want to find 
out whether we serve Him in the right way, we need only ask our- 
selves whether we accept whatever He sends us with submissive 
and contented hearts. As long as we make no progress in acquiring 
a submissive and contented spirit, our justice is, to say the least, 
very doubtful. 

God who created, redeemed, sanctified and enlightened us, and 
who raised us from the death of sin, must certainly always desire 
what is for our good. Therefore let us say with St. Augustine: 
“T will praise Thee for having nourished me from my childhood 
with Thy good gifts.” 

It is easy enough to say these words, but we need God’s grace 
if we are to utter them from the depths of our hearts, being de- 
termined that our feeling of gratitude shall manifest itself in a life 
of gratitude, a life characterized by self-control, faith, loving ac- 
tivity, submission and contentment. Let us implore almighty God 
to make us thoroughly perceive the infinite magnitude of His bene- 
fits, and also to make us really grateful, so that our hearts may be 
completely dedicated to Him in our gratitude. With fervent adora- 
tion let us pray with St. Augustine: “O my God, reveal to me, 
wretched creature that I am, how much I ought to love Thee; 
speak, O Lord, loudly within my heart, and save me.” 

Open my eyes to Thy light, that I may see and know Thee, and 
confess Thee with my whole heart. O God, Thou art the life of 
my soul; through Thee I live, and without Thee I die; Thou art 
the light of my eyes; through Thee I see, and without Thee I am 
blind; Thou art the joy of my heart and the gladness of my spirit; 
make me love Thee with all my heart and all my soul, because 
Thou hast first loved me. Amen. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“They did eat and were filled, and they took up that which was left of 
the fragments, seven baskets.”—Mark viii, 8. 


The miraculous feeding of the multitude, of which to-day’s Gospel 
gives us an account, reminds us that Jesus, the true Bread of 
heaven, came down to earth to be the food of our souls and bring 
them to life everlasting. Mankind, hungering and thirsting after 
true justice, looks up to Him, and He satisfies all with His grace. 
We, too, are hungry and thirsty, looking up with earnest desire of 
heaven, and He will bring us thither, if we follow Him. He is no 
less merciful now than when He said: “I have compassion on the 
multitude,” and by His help we shall one day reach the abode of 
everlasting peace, where we shall drink ot the fulness of His grace 
and joy, that fulness which contains unspeakable happiness for all 
eternity. We are destined for undying glory and bliss; in this fact 
is the dignity of man most beautifully revealed; and we perceive 
our destiny if we consider the dignity conferred by God upon man 
even now in this world. 

In the world to come, the good will enjoy great honor and glory, 
for they will be not angels, but like to and equal to the angels, 
being children of God, because the Son of God became Man. 
Therefore every Christian possesses great dignity even on earth, 
and this is the fact of which we can really be glad and proud. At 
the Ascension our Lord in His human nature went up to heaven 
in order that all who through Him have become children of God 
may also go whither the Son of God has gone. In heaven He is 
highly exalted in His human nature, in order that all who follow 
Him here may be assured of sharing His indescribable glory in 
heaven. Indescribable, indeed, is the glory reserved for the children 
of God, far beyond all that our imagination can picture or our 
hearts desire. 

Therefore, whilst we are in this world, let us walk with Christ, 
through whom alone we can attain to that true glory. To walk with 
Christ is the same thing as to live like a child of God; and he only 
walks with Christ who seeks happiness nowhere save in God, and, 
like Christ, desires not his own glory, but that of his heavenly 
Father. One who walks with Christ looks constantly at Him, re- 
membering that even the Son of Man had to enter into His glory 
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through self-denial, suffering and sacrifice. One who walks with 
Christ aims not at the things of earth, but at those of heaven, 
striving ever to become more like his Divine Master. Let us often 
think of the glory of heaven, secured for us by our God, Brother 
and Saviour, for this thought will help us really to walk in the 
way of holiness with Him. The glory and joy of heaven consists 
primarily in the contemplation and possession of God. This con- 
templation of God includes a delight in and knowledge of His 
works, not merely of the things that He created, but also of His 
government of the universe. All that has been obscure to us here 
on earth will be cleared and intelligible to us there. Now we know 
God reflected, as it were, in the mirror of His creation, and even in 
this partial knowledge we find great satisfaction and joy. Far 
more perfect, however, is the knowledge that we derive from 
revelation, and especially from Christ’s teaching. Whence did we 
receive the grace of knowing God and His revelations? It came 
to us by no merit of our own, and so we are bound all the more 
to be thankful for it. It is only by true thankfulness, manifesting 
itself in a right use of His benefits, that we can become worthy 
of the reward promised us by God. We make a right use of the 
revelation that we have received through Christ, when we accept 
it with firm faith, letting it have a practical influence upon our 
actions, and when we accept with humility all those truths which, 
far from contradicting the reason of man, lie above it, and are in- 
explicable by means of it alone. 

Let us firmly resolve that throughout life we will accept these 
truths; they will be our light on the way that we must follow in 
order to attain to the contemplation of God. 

Inseparably connected with this contemplation will be the love 
of God in heaven, which corresponds with the possession of what 
is infinitely good. It is only by loving God here that we shall gain 
that entrancing love of Him in heaven. If we are too weak to love 
Him fervently now, Jesus will help us, so let us pray earnestly for 
this love on earth, for in heaven it will be transformed into the 
delight of possessing Him. He has given us, in His infinite love, 
all the means that we require to enable us to reach the joy and 
glory of heaven. It depends upon ourselves alone whether we 
obtain what He desires to give us, provided we make a good use 
of the means at our disposal. We resolve to use them rightly, but 
the world does its best to prevent us from keeping this resolution. 
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Therefore it behooves us often to meditate quietly upon the eternal 
reward awaiting us. May the remembrance of it strengthen us in 
our endeavor to walk with Christ, and not only to be true to our 
holy faith, but to unite with it a really heartfelt love of God, in 
order that our craving after God, innate in every heart unspoiled by 
the world, our hunger and thirst after justice, may one day be 
really satisfied in heaven, where all joy and glory are made per- 
fect. Amen. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Not every one that saith to Me: ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.”—Matth. vii, 21. 


Piety that consists only in saying prayers is not worthy of the 
name; it confuses the end with the means, and is apt to degenerate 
into absolute evil when anyone fancies that by prayer and pious 
practices he can make reparation for his sins, and need not trouble 
about amendment of life. To call God “Lord” in prayer, but in 
life to desire to be one’s own lord, is a contradiction that leads to 
destruction. Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible without prayer 
to live a life of piety and perfectly to comply with God’s will. 

We ought to resolve to lead a good life, but we must hope for 
grace from above to enable us to do so. As St. Augustine says: 
“Who can enter into the glory of the Lord and contemplate His 
power, unless He opens the door? And who can open the door, if 
He has shut it? The sanctuary that it behooves us to enter here 
on earth, is the sanctuary of virtue based on faith. The way to it 
is full of difficulties ; in fact, without God it is hard to find the right 
road, for there are so many others resembling it, but leading even- 
tually to evil and not to good. The world often calls a way the path 
of virtue, whereas it is nothing but vanity, ambition and wickedness. 
Even if we start along the right road, we are very apt to stray from 
it, and it does not follow, because we lead respectable lives, that 
we have reached the sanctuary of virtue, for this consists in loving 
God, and none but God Himself can open to us true love of Him. 
Therefore fear often takes possession of us when we are really 
trying to reach the sanctuary of virtue, and we ask ourselves in 
alarm; “Will not my weakness make me fall on the way? The 
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eyes of my mind are darkened, shall I not mistake a wrong road 
for the right one? Nothing but love of God can open to us the 
sanctuary of true virtue; shall I always really love Him? Will 
not my self-love often triumph over my love of God? The heart 
of man is fickle; although to-day I desire to do right, shall I always 
desire it? May not bad companions and bad examples cause me to 
waver in my good resolutions as life goes on? Must I not fear 
my own liability to change, so that what now appears to me sacred 
may become a matter of indifference, and what now seems the 
highest wisdom may hereafter seem folly?” 

One thing alone can overcome this fear, this inability to trust 
ourselves; one thing alone can encourage us, when we remember 
our own weakness, and that is hope, true confidence in God. It 
is right for us to have this hope and confidence; we may hope that 
God will guide and govern us for our good, because He created us. 
St. Augustine expresses in the following beautiful words this rea- 
son for our reliance upon God’s natural assistance. “Help me, O 
God, my Life, that I may not perish in my iniquity. If Thou, O 
God, hadst not created me, I should not have existed; because 
Thou hast created me, I exist. My merits did not constrain Thee 
to create me, but Thy merciful goodness and love. May that love 
that forced Thee, O my God, to create me, force Thee also, I 
implore Thee, to guide me. For what would it profit me that in 
Thy love Thou hadst created me, if I perished in my misery, and 
if Thy right hand guided me not? May Thy love constrain Thee 
to save him whom Thou hast created, for Thy Hand is still power- 
ful, as Thou didst prove by my creation.” 

May our good God, who created us to be happy with Him in 
heaven, assist us with His power, so that we may follow the right 
path, which we can find only in the sanctuary of Divine love. God 
is the object of our hope and trust; may He help us, His creatures, 
so that we may become and remain His loving and obedient chil- 
dren; this is our sweetest hope and in it we place all our confi- 
dence. 

If ever doubt and fear assail us, and our hearts lose courage, 
if we look into the future, afraid lest we should be led astray, so 
as to mistake the way of sin for that of virtue, and the path of un- 
belief for that of faith, then let us at once renew our hope and 
confidence in God’s goodness. 

By hope we cling lovingly to Him, begging Him always to remain 
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with us. Hope encourages us to look to Him with childlike con- 
fidence for prctection in danger and for help in difficulties. Con- 
fidence is a vigorous hope, and both gain additional strength if we 
are zealous in considering the truths of our holy religion. The 
more plainly we see that God is all power, all knowledge, goodness, 
mercy, truth and everlasting love, the firmer will be our trust in 
Him. Our confidence will be strengthened by an intelligent survey 
of history, especially of sacred history, which will show us how 
mercifully and wisely God directs the destiny of whole nations. It 
is easy for Him to frustrate the wicked intentions of the mighty, 
and to bring to a successful issue the efforts of the righteous; He 
can save, even when the peril seems unavoidable. Although He 
has created all men with free will, they must eventually contribute 
to the carrying out of His designs. The history of nations and 
of the great men of the world teaches us that God governs all 
things wisely for the good of His own children, and this knowledge 
should be to us a firm foundation for our confidence that He will 
direct and govern everything for our good also. 

Our confidence will be strengthened moreover by a survey of 
our own lives, and by a grateful remembrance of the guidance that 
has made itself felt at many critical moments. The more we ac- 
custom ourselves to follow His guidance by submitting to His will, 
the greater will be our trust in Him. Hope and trust in God lead 
us to do His will. Hope united with love becomes an earnest 
longing for God. A consideration of His perfections also adds 
strength to our confidence, for it convinces our reason, more and 
more completely, that eternal happiness can be the lot of those only 
who do His will under His guidance. 

If, however, hope remains without works, our confidence is un- 
founded, and the sanctuary of virtue and the gate of eternal hap- 
piness will never open to admit us. This is the truth that our Lord 
stated in words apparently severe, but really full of kindness, when 
He said: “Not every one that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” The statement is severe only for 
those who refuse to serve God; the conclusion of it applies to the 
good: “He that doth the will of My Father, who is in heaven, he 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matth. vii, 21). Amen. 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


“The children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light.”"—Luke xvi, 8. 


_ However great the wisdom of this world may be, it proves 
eventually to be mere foolishness. It is seen to be folly when the 
worldly-wise man comes to die, and all the possessions that he has 
accumulated avail him nothing, and when he looks in vain for 
friends to secure him admission to heaven. The worldly-wise man 
employs all possible means, even such as are sinful, to acquire 
earthly wealth, and his folly is manifest, for he barters the grace 
of God, his greatest treasure, for what is trivial; he gives up what 
is eternal to gain what is temporal, and sacrifices eternity for a 
moment of time, so great is his folly. It is folly to have recourse 
to clever devices to deceive mankind, since God, on whose judgment 
everything depends, can never be deceived. He alone is truly wise 
who never forgets that God sees all our actions and knows our 
secret intentions, and who lives in conformity with this knowledge. 

God’s eye is more searching than the light of the sun; it sees 
all the ways of men, penetrates to the depth of their hearts, and 
beholds all, good and bad, wherever they may be. God is present 
everywhere, providing for all His creatures; He observes all our 
steps, watches over us day and night, and witnesses all our actions, 
as if, forgetting heaven and earth, He were caring only for each 
individual amongst us. He regards each individual as if he alone 
existed; He sees all collectively as if they were but one. He is 
with us wherever we go, so that He is always the source of our 
life, and for this reason, because He is constantly mindful of us, 
we ought likewise to be mindful of Him. Gratitude requires this 
of us; if the infinitely great God cares for us continually, ought 
we not to think of Him? He is always looking at us, and we 
surely ought not to forget Him. It is therefore an excellent thing 
to accustom ourselves frequently during the day to turn our 
thoughts to God, and to remember His presence. There is no 
better way of advancing in virtue. Our good resolutions, made 
when we pray, avail nothing, if, having finished our prayer, we 
at once lose sight of God and of the resolutions just formed. We 
are easily carried away by our passions, unless we are restrained 
by the thought of God’s presence. 
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His benefits that we enjoy day after day leave us cold and in- 
different, and instead of lifting us up, plunge us deeper in the mire 
of sensuality, unless we think of the Giver. The obstacles in our 
way, when we try to do right, seem insurmountable, unless we re- 
member Him, by whose aid even what is hardest becomes possible. 

God’s eye is ever upon us, and the eyes of our mind ought 
always to be turned towards Him, for then only shall we rightly 
perceive what we ought to do, and how we ought to do it. We 
require to know how to act at every moment of our existence. 
Many have a general idea of what God’s will is, but they often fail 
to notice an opportunity for performing some good action. For 
instance, they overlook the moment for practicing humility, self- 
denial or obedience, in spite of having resolved to practice these 
virtues. Thus they waste opportunities through not recognizing 
them as such, and are quite self-satisfied, although they ought 
rather to be dissatisfied with themselves for not having benefited 
by their opportunity of doing right. 

If we look up often to God; our souls will be strengthened and 
enabled to see these opportunities when they occur. God is ever 
present with us, and willing to bestow them, if only we are ready to 
make use of them. Therefore during the course of each day let 
us often lift up our hearts to Him with a fervent prayer for light 
to see when we have it in our power to do a good action; let us 
ask Him to help us not to make the mistake of supposing that good 
is accomplished only by extraordinary works, but to recognize the 
truth that the smallest incidents in life supply us with opportuni- 
ties of showing our love of God. 

The thought of God’s presence encourages us not only to recog- 
nize and use our opportunities of doing good, but also to have the 
right intention of pleasing God in all that we do, for this is more 
important than the work itself. Works done without this good in- 
tention are like dead seeds that can never produce blossoms and 
fruit for eternity. Let us always strive to have this intention, be- 
cause this is what God looks at most. 

St. Augustine composed the following beautiful prayer: “Thou 
seest, O Lord, whence proceeds the spirit that prompts my actions, 
for Thou weighest the spirits, and Thou, the true Judge, who sur- 
veyest my inward thoughts, knowest whether the root of my 
actions, from which fair leaves appear to grow, be really sweet or 
bitter; Thou canst penetrate to the very sap of this root; Thou 
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perceivest, in the bright light of truth, not only our intentions, but 
the most secret depth underlying them, so that Thou art able to 
requite to each, not merely according to his actions, but also ac- 
cording to his intentions; not only according to his intentions, but 
also according to the secret depths underlying his disposition. Thou 
seest what is the real aim of my efforts when I do any work; Thou 
knowest what hidden thoughts are in my mind and in what I take 
delight ; Thine ear heareth all things, and Thou listenest, recording 
them, both good and bad, in Thy book, in order that Thou mayest 
assign rewards to what is good, and punishment to what is evil, 
when at the last day Thou openest Thy book, and men are judged 
according to what is written in that record of omniscience and 
' justice.” 

If we consider these words of the great Doctor of the Church, 
we must inevitably feel overwhelmed with shame, for we must 
acknowledge that our actions may often have appeared as fair 
leaves, but their root has been bitter, for our intention was not 
pleasing to God or praiseworthy. 

At the same time we ought to fear that perhaps in many cases 
when we believe ourselves to be acting in conformity with the will 
of God, our actions may not have been pleasing to Him, because 
we had not the right intention. This fear ought to make us careful 
about our intentions, but it should not degenerate into scrupulosity, 
for this would in its turn be a source of many temptations and sins. 

Let us examine ourselves to see whether our intentions are good, 
and if we find them to be more or less faulty, let us try to abandon 
them at once, doing our best in this respect, but not desponding, if 
from time to time, owing to our natural weakness, our intentions 
are not so pure as they should be. The God of all-seeing justice, 
who always and everywhere surveys our inmost thoughts, is also 
the God of infinite love, knowing our frailty, and ready, in His in- 
finite mercy, to make good our failures, if only we, poor weak 
mortals that we are, do our best faithfully and honestly to strive 
after what is right. Our fear of God should therefore give place 
to a childlike, trusting love, and we may look up to Him as His 
loving children, whilst He looks down on us with a father’s tender- 
ness. Our weakness may make us stumble, but love lifts us up 
again after each fall; weakness may lag behind, but love presses 
forward. May our love of God help us to acquire ever greater 
perfection in His holy sight. Amen. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
TALION AND LOVE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Unless your justice exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, you shall 
not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”—Matt. v, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The inward life is promoted by an outward 
system. Therefore the outward system must be made to minister to the 
inward life. We must let men see our good works, not, however, for 
our glory, but the glory of the Father. Avoid the mere externality of 
the Pharisee. 

I. Seven types of Pharisee. Our Lord’s example of the fifth com- 
mandment. This forbids not only murder but also anything which may 
injure our neighbor. Anger is one of the seven capital sins. The pro- 
hibition is sanctioned with a heavy penalty. But at the same time the 
opposite virtue is inculcated—the meekness of Christ. Be reconciled to 
thy brother and then come and offer thy gift. 

II, Similarly, the whole spiritual life. First, justice towards God. 
There is only one true religion by which we believe, hope, love and adore 
the Supreme Master. The common error of the day is to impugn the 
supreme majesty of God. The rebellion may be open or only implied. 
It is the latter which is pharisaic—a lip-service. Ways of counteracting 
this. Rules for worship of God. Mass on Sundays and Holidays. Annual 
confession and communion. Tendency to a pharisaic observance of these, 
(1) by liberalness, (2) by mere externality. 

III. Justice towards our neighbor. Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
— thy enemy. How to interpret these: do as you would like to be 

one by. 

Conclusion—The two precepts of charity should issue in some of the 
seven corporal and seven spiritual works of mercy. Do some of them, 
and do them with a right motive. 


The words of to-day’s Gospel are taken from the Sermon on the 
Mount. Our Lord is explaining to His disciples His new Gospel 
of true blessedness. He is teaching them the conditions of that hap- 
piness which is to be obtained only in the kingdom which He came 
on earth to establish. The poor in spirit, the clean of heart, the 
peace-makers, the merciful, they who hunger and thirst after justice, 
these are the people who shall populate the kingdom. 

Yet, if the kingdom is to be primarily a kingdom of the spirit, 
one in which mercy and justice and detachment are the conditions 
of living, nevertheless it is also an external kingdom. The inward 
life is to be normally promoted and controlled by an outward system. 
Our Lord had no sooner spoken His eight beatitudes than He 
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turned to His disciples and said: “You are the light of the world. 
A city seated on a mountain cannot be hid. Neither do men light 
a candle and put it under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it 
may shine to all that are in the house. So let your light shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” 

Our Lord, however, knew what was in man. He knew the 
tendency to make an end in itself of that which was merely a 
means to an end. He knew the tendency to rest in the letter of the 
law instead of passing on to its spirit. He knew the whole history 
of the scribes and Pharisees and what had been their influence on 
the people whose spiritual interests they should have served. There- 
fore he warned them against mere externality in the matter of 
religion. Not that the old law was in any way bad in itself. “Do 
not think that I am come to destroy the law.” No, it had to be en- 
riched by the more spiritual law of the Gospel. And unless the 
more spiritual law were observed there could be no entry into the 
new kingdom. “For I tell you that unless your justice abound more 
than that of the scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

A modern Jew has divided the Pharisees into seven different 
types. First, there is the “shoulder” Pharisee. He is the one who 
carries his good actions on his shoulder, so that ail men may see 
them and praise him. The second is called the “wait a little” Phari- 
see. He is always saying: “Wait a little until I have completed the 
good act which I am about to perform.” He is always telling 
people of the great plans which he has in view. But somehow 
these plans are never realized. Thirdly, there is the “bruised” 
Pharisee. He is one of those men who are always on the lookout 
for evil, and who, in order to avoid it, run against the wall and 
bruise themselves. Fourthly, there is one who is called the “pestle” 
Pharisee. He is so called because he walks with his head down- 
wards like the pestle in the mortar. He has made up his mind to 
see things upside down. Hence he is always finding fault with 
others because he cannot see them aright. The fifth is called the 
“profit and loss” Pharisee. He pretends that he has done all the 
good that is to be done. When anybody else has a proposal, he 
asks in surprise: “Is there really something still to do?” Lastly, 
there are two worthy classes of Pharisee, the “God-fearing” Phari- 
see, like Job, and the “God-loving” Pharisee, like Abraham. But 
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the five other classes are contemptible. Their name has passed into 
a byword to signify that which is hypocritical, that which is virtuous 
only on the outside. Yet at the same time all was not bad amongst 
the Pharisees. It was a good thing to wash one’s self very often. 
But it was not a good thing to suppose that much washing made 
up for shortcomings in mercy and kindness and meekness. 

As an example of the law which extends so much further than 
the written letter, our Lord takes the Fifth Commandment. The 
commandment not to kill covers not only murder, but all acts which 
injure or even tend to injure our neighbor’s life. It prohibits, 
therefore, fighting, quarrelling, injurious words, scandal, bad 
example, anger, hatred and revenge. We are indeed warned to 
have a special fear of those who would kill the soul. Hence scandal 
and bad example are counted as sins against the Fifth Command- 
ment because they lead to the injury and spiritual death of our 
neighbor’s soul. 

Our Lord chooses the sin of anger as the one calling for special 
notice. And the reason is that anger is one of the seven .capital 
sins. It is the source and origin of the other sins against the Fifth 
Commandment. You have heard that it was said to them of old: 
“Thou shalt not kill. And whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment. But I say to you that whosoever is angry with 
his brother shall be in danger of the judgment.” Anger would lead 
to contempt, and contempt to detraction. Therefore the law in its 
fullest extent must be endowed with a sufficient sanction. “Who- 
soever shall say, ‘Thou fool,’ shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

Our Lord, however, is not content with merely stating the prohibi- 
tion and calling attention to the penalty. That were rather the 
method of the Pharisee. Our Lord proposes the opposite virtue. 
The mind requires something positive to which to cling. To fight 
against vice one needs to fight for virtue. In this case it is the 
virtue of meekness. The unspeakable meekness of Christ is the 
motive which can nullify our anger. Anger is ordinarily an in- 
ordinate appetite for vengeance. But the whole of our Lord’s 
Passion was the very contradictory of all this. His sacrifice was a 
laying down of His life for the sake of those who had sinned against 
Him. He would conquer the carnal passion for vengeance, meeting 
it with the spiritual remedy of meekness. 

Thus is the anger which separates brethren to be overcome. If 
a gift be brought to the altar, it is not acceptable so long as the 
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passion for vengeance continues. Justice with regard to God in- 
volves justice between man and man. “If, therefore, thou offer 
thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother hath 
anything against thee, leave there thy offering before the altar 
and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then coming thou 
shalt offer thy gift.” 

In a similar way we may apply our Lord’s teaching to the whole 
of the spiritual life. First, let us take our justice towards God. 
The ancient law was: “I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage. Thou 
shalt not have strange gods before Me.” In the light of the Gospel 
this commandment extends to all the chief acts of religion. It not 
only forbids the worship of false gods, but it positively enjoins the 
worship of the one true and living God. It imposes the obligation 
of believing in Him, hoping and loving Him, adoring Him as our 
supreme Lord and Master. 

In these days there is special need to guard against the Pharisaic 
observance of the law. On all hands we see the supreme majesty 
of God impugned and the self-sufficiency of man exalted. This 
open rebellion against God’s supremacy tends to lessen the inward 
respect for it amongst those who professedly accept it. This is 
most evident in non-Catholic forms of belief. There is a lip service 
which acknowledges Him to be Master, but together with this out- 
ward service there is a resentment of His word if it happens to 
clash with a private judgment. 


In the Catholic Church, however, we teach our children to fight 
strongly against every tendency to undervalue God’s supremacy 
and God’s word. We count it as a sin against the First Command- 
ment to admit a wilful doubt, an act of misbelief, or a denial of 
any article of faith. We insist on certain standards of knowledge 
of the doctrines of the Church. We teach that faith is a gift which 
may be lost by the neglect of spiritual duties, by reading bad books, 
or by participating in the services of a false religion. 


Moreover, the Church regulates the worship of God by laying 
down definite laws for His worship. She tells us that we are to 
keep Sundays and holydays of obligation holy by hearing Mass and 
resting from servile works. She obliges us to go to Confession at 
least once a year if we have committed grievous sin. She directs 
that we must receive the Blessed Sacrament at least once a year, 
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at Easter or thereabouts. All these things she requires of us under 
pain of mortal sin. 

But here again, even within the borders of the Church, the 
tendency towards a Pharisaic observance asserts itself. There are 
those who will only go to Confession and Communion once a year. 
There are those who will only go to Mass on Sunday and stay away 
from Benediction habitually. There are those who will quibble 
about the law as to servile works on Sunday. 

It is the Gospel which redeems us from all this literalness and 
narrowness. The Gospel reveals to us the great condescension of 
God, who, though supreme Lord of all things, yet deigned to become 
a servant in order that He might draw all men to Himself. Having 
regard to this, His great love for us, we love Him in return. We 
do not look all round the law to see how little we are bound to give 
Him. We think of our fallen state and we think of the high destiny 
to which He has called us. Then we see that it is a privilege to 
serve Him, and that the more we give Him the richer we become. 

On the other hand there is a class of people who are far removed 
from this literal interpretation of the law, and yet serve with a 
Pharisaic observance. They love to be seen at all the services of 
the Church, but their worship is chiefly external. Indeed we all 
need to examine ourselves and ask whether our external service is 
the outcome of the inward spirit of worship. This is one of the 
first problems of the devout life—how to strike a due equipoise 
between external and internal religion. We learn to strike that 
equipoise by fixing our minds on the final end of worship, namely, 
to acknowledge the supremacy of God, to adore Him as Master of 
the world. 

Secondly comes our justice towards our neighbor. Here again 
the Gospel lays down for us the higher law of love. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” To many people perhaps this com- 
mandment may seem to be a very noble ideal, yet rather beyond the 
attainment of ordinary human nature. It certainly is a noble ideal, 
but if rightly interpreted quite practical for the ordinary Christian. 
“Do as you would like to be done by”—that is a fair rule of in- 
terpretation. That applies to all our neighbors, even to our enemies. 
The law which obliges us to love our enemies does not imply that 
we are to go out of our way to do them great acts of kindness, to 
give them of our possessions and to promote their interests gen- 
erally in the world. But it does imply that we must not do things 
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which unnecessarily tend to keep up the enmity. We have no right, 
for instance, to “cut” an enemy in the street or greet him with 
black looks. We must at least be civil and polite to him. 

The true Christian spirit, however, does not stop to inquire how 
little one may do, but rather how much one can do. The two great 
precepts of charity find their ripest fruits in seven corporal and 
seven spiritual works of mercy. Let this be our practical conclusion 
to-day, to examine this list of good works and see what is our atti- 
tude towards it. To feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, 
to clothe the naked, to harbor the harborless, to visit the sick, to 
visit the imprisoned, to bury the dead, to convert the sinner, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful, to comfort the sorrow- 
ful, to bear wrongs patiently, to forgive injuries, to pray for the 
living and the dead. First, do we do any of these things at all? 
Secondly, do we do them from a right motive, not to be seen of 
men, but rather because our Lord said: “Inasmuch as you did it 
unto these, you did it unto Me”? 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD’S PROVIDENCE 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“From whence can any one fill them here with bread in the wilderness ?”— 
Mark vill, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The lack of faith and confidence in God’s 
providence manifested by the Apostles in the miracle of the multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes ts also shared by many Christians. 

We should have faith and confidence in God’s providence (1) because 
it is a fundamental article of our faith; (2) because God knows the needs 
of His creatures; (3) because from the beginning of the world He 
has supplied their needs, and often in a miraculous manner; (4) because 
He knows our needs before we even are aware of them, and His good- 
ness, fatherly love, and promises assure us that He will relieve them if 
we faithfully fulfill the purpose for which we were created. 

Conclusion —Childlike faith and confidence in God’s providence the 
assurance of His blessing in our temporal affairs. 


In the miracle related in to-day’s Gospel our Divine Saviour 
teaches us an all-important lesson. A great multitude, so we read, 
had followed Him for three days even into a wilderness. Forgetful 
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of the things of earth, of their temporal affairs, and even of the 
needs of the body, they were wholly intent upon listening to the 
words of power and grace that fell from His lips. For, as St. 
Matthew tells us, “The people were in admiration at his doctrine. 
For he was teaching them as one having power, and not as the 
scribes and Pharisees” (Matt. vii, 28, 29). Such devotion to Him 
touched the compassionate heart of Jesus. And “calling his disciples 
together, He saith to them: ‘I have compassion on the multitude, 
for behold they have now been with Me three days and have nothing 
to eat. And if I shall send them away fasting to their home, they 
will faint in the way; for some of them came from afar off.’ And 
his disciples answered him: ‘From whence can any one fill them here 
with bread in the wilderness?” (Mark vii, 1-4). A peculiar and 
astonishing question on the part of the disciples who should by this 
time have learned in the school of Christ that in all needs we can 
and must have a firm trust in God’s providence and His omnipotent 
power. They had witnessed on another occasion how their Divine 
Master fed five thousand men besides the women and children in a 
miraculous manner. They had seen with their own eyes how with 
one word He raised the dead to life, restored speech to the dumb 
and hearing to the deaf, and performed many other miracles, thus 
manifesting His Divinity and almighty power, that with Him 
nothing is impossible. How could they doubtingly ask: “From 
whence can any one fill them here with bread in the wilderness?” 
They knew from the history of their own people how almighty God 
during the space of forty years had fed the immense multitude of 
Israelites on their journey through the desert with a miraculous 
bread which every morning fell from heaven. If they had recalled 
all this to their minds, how could they have doubted that their Divine 
Master was able to feed this comparatively small multitude with 
seven loaves and a few fishes? The Apostles at that time sadly 
lacked, what is often sadly lacking to many Christians, namely, 
a lively faith in God’s omnipotent power and a firm trust in His 
providence. 

Let us then consider the reason why we should have always a 
firm confidence and trust in God’s providence. 

No article of our holy faith is more clearly revealed in Holy 
Writ, more expressly proposed to our belief by our holy Mother, 
the Church, and more consonant with right reason than the article 
which commands us to believe that the all-knowing, all-powerful 
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and all-wise God who created this world rules and regulates every 
thing in this world according to the unchangeable decrees of His 
Divine Providence; that this Divine Providence watches over every 
man and fills with blessings every living creature, so that they will 
lack nothing if they only have a firm confidence in Him and fulfill 
the purpose for which they were created, which is to know God, to 
love Him and to serve Him in this world. 

In whom could we and should we place a greater confidence than 
in Him who has a perfect knowledge of our wants and necessities, 
who has the power to relieve them and whose goodness and love 
for us assures us that He will relieve them. Now God perfectly 
knows everything that concerns us and what is necessary for us. 
“All things,” says St. Paul, “are naked and open to his eyes” (Heb. 
iv, 13). “He cares for each one in particular,” says St. Augustine, 
“as if He were occupied with him alone, and He cares for the whole 
world as He would for one individual.” Nothing is so small and 
insignificant as to exclude it from His care and providence. “Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” says our Divine Saviour, 
“and not one of them shall fall on the ground without your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not there- 
fore; better are you than many sparrows” (Matt. x, 29-31). If God 
then cares for the least things that to our mind seem of no im- 
portance whatever, how much more careful will He not be of us 
who were made to know love and possess Him for all eternity. We 
can truly say with David: “I am a beggar and poor; the Lord is 
careful of me” (Ps. xxxix, 18). 

God knows the needs of His own creatures, and from the begin- 
ning of the world has cared and provided for them. Before He 
formed man out of the slime of the earth He created all things 
necessary for his sustenance and comfort. “Behold,” said God to 
our first parents, “I have given you every herb bearing seed upon 
the earth, and all trees that have in themselves seed of their own 
kind, to be your meat; and to all the beasts of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to all that move upon the earth, and 
wherein there is life, that they may have to feed upon” (I. Mos. i, 
29, 30). After the flood God said to Noah: “Everything that moveth 
and liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green herbs have I 
delivered all to you” (I. Mos. ix, 3). For the aid and comfort of 
His chosen- people He sent Joseph into Egypt that during the seven 
years of plenty he might provide for the seven years of famine. 
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“Be not afraid,” said Joseph to his trembling brethren, “and let it 
not seem to you a hard case that you have sold me into these coun- 
tries, for God sent me before you in Egypt that you may be pre- 
served upon the earth and may have food to live” (I. Mos. xlvy, 5, 
7). For forty years He provided for the needs of the people of 
Israel in their journey through the desert. When they lacked 
water He commanded Moses to strike a rock “and gave them to 
drink, as out of the great deep. He brought forth water out of the 
rock, and made streams run down as rivers” (Ps. Ixxvii, 15, 16). 
When they doubtingly asked: “Can God furnish a table in the 
wilderness? Because he struck the rock, and the waters gushed 
out, and the streams overflowed. Can he also give bread, and pro- 
vide a table for his people?” God “commanded the clouds from 
above, and opened the doors of heaven. And He rained manna 
upon them to eat, and had given them the bread of heaven, and 
sent them provisions in abundance. And He rained upon them 
flesh as dust, and feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea. So 
they did eat, and were filled exceedingly, and He gave them their 
desire; they were not defrauded of that which they crave” (Ps. 
Ixxvil, 15, 16, 19-30). When God commanded the prophet Elias 
to flee before the wrath of Achab, to whom in punishment for his 
idolatry he had predicted that neither rain nor dew would fall 
upon the earth for three years, and hide himself by the torrent of 
Carith, He said to him: “There thou shalt drink of the torrent; 
and I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there. And the 
ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening, and he drank of the torrent. But after some 
time the torrent was dried up, for it hath not rained upon the 
earth. Then the word of the Lord came to him, saying: ‘Arise and 
go to Sarephta of the Sidonians, and dwell there; for I have com- 
manded a widow woman there to feed thee.’ He rose and went to 
Sarephta. And when he was come to the gate of the city he saw 
the widow woman gathering sticks, and he called to her and said to 
her: ‘Give me a little water in a vessel, that I may drink.’ And 
when she was going to fetch it he called after her, saying: ‘Bring 
me also, I beseech thee, a morsel of bread in thy hand.’ And she 
answered: ‘As the Lord thy God liveth, I have no bread, but only a 
handful of meal in a pot, and a little oil in a cruse; behold I am 
gathering two sticks that I may go in and dress it, for me and my 
son, that we may eat it and die.’ And Elias said to her: ‘Fear not, 
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but go and do as thou hast said; but first make for me of the same 
meal a little hearth cake and bring it to me; and after make for 
thyself and thy son. For thus saith the Lord the God of Israel: 
The pot of meal shall not waste, nor the cruse of oil be diminished, 
until the day wherein the Lord will give rain upon the face of the 
earth.’ She went and did according to the word of Elias; and he 
ate, and she, and her house, and from that day the pot of meal 
wasted not, and the cruse of oil was not diminished, according to 
the Word of the Lord, which He spoke in the hand of Elias” (III. 
Kings xvii, 3-17). When the prophet Daniel was confined for six 
days in a den of lions at the instigation of the Babylonian priests, 
an angel of the Lord commanded the prophet Habacuc to carry the 
dinner which he was bringing to the reapers in the field to Daniel 
in Babylon. And when the prophet answered: “Lord, I never saw 
Babylon, nor do I know the den,” the angel of the Lord took him 
by the top of his head and carried him by the hair of his head, and 
set him in Babylon over the den in the force of his spirit. And 
Habacuc cried, saying: “O Daniel, thou servant of God, take the 
dinner that God hath sent thee.” And Daniel said: “Thou hast 
remembered me, O Lord, Thou hast not forsaken them that love 
Thee” (Dan. xiv, 34-37). 

In the New Testament God has shown the same merciful care 
of His own, because in great need He has provided for them even 
in a miraculous manner, as is attested by the lives of the saints. 
Truly has David said: “Trust in the Lord, and do good, and dwell 
in the land, and thou shalt be fed with its riches. Delight in the 
Lord, and he will give thee the requests of thy heart. Commit thy 
way to the Lord, and he will do it. I have been young, and now 
am old; and I have not seen the just forsaken, nor his seed seeking 
bread” (Ps. xxxvi, 3-6, 25). 

God knows our needs before we are aware of them. According 
to the Gospel story our Divine Saviour knew that the people were 
in want of the necessary food; they had not to ask him to provide 
for their needs. Therefore, “calling His disciples together, He 
saith to them: ‘I have compassion on the multitude, for they have 
now been with Me three days, and have nothing to eat. And if 
I shall send them away fasting to their home, they will faint in the 
way; for some of them came from afar off.’” How beautifully 
did Jesus here show Himself as the true Son and image of Him of 
whom He says: “Be not solicitous saying: ‘What shall we eat,’ or 
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‘what shall we drink,’ or ‘wherewith shall we be clothed?’ For after 
all these things do the heathens seek. For your Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things. Seek ye therefore first the king- 
dom of God, and His justice, i. ¢., His love, grace and friendship, 
and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. vi, 31-33). 
“And when you are praying, speak not much, as the heathens. For 
they think that in much speaking they may be heard. Be you not 
therefore like to them, for your Father knoweth what is needful 
for you, before you ask Him” (Matt. vi, 7, 8). 

When our Lord visited the two sisters, Martha and Mary, the 
former was busy concerning the things of the body, how she might 
entertain her Guest, while Mary sat at the Lord’s feet listening to 
the words of life that fell from His lips. And Martha said to 
Jesus: “Lord, hast Thou no care that my sister hath left me alone 
to serve? Speak to her therefore, that she help me.” And the 
Lord, answering, said to her: “Martha, Martha, thou art careful, 
and art troubled about many things; but one thing is necessary,” 
and that one thing is the salvation of our soul. We are created 
for one thing; we are bidden to seek one thing; and we often seek 
everything else but that. The thoughts that burn within us are 
often not the thoughts of God and heaven, but thoughts of our 
earthly success and possessions. We are often too solicitous for 
the things of earth and of amassing transitory riches to the detri- 
ment of our eternal salvation. Man consists of a body and a soul, 
and he must labor for the preservation and salvation of both, for 
the Scripture says: “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread until thou return to the earth, out of which thou wast taken” 
(I. Gen. iii, 19). God therefore demands that we should faithfully 
labor for the things we stand in need of, for, says the Apostle: “If 
any man will not work, neither let him eat.” But this care and 
labor for the things of the body must be secondary and subordinate 
to the care and labor for the salvation of our soul. “Having food 
and wherewith to be covered, with these we should be content,” 
says the Apostle. “For they that will become rich fall into tempta- 
tion, and into the snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable 
and hurtful desires, which drown men into destruction and perdi- 
tion. For the desire of money is the root of all evils’ (I. Tim. 
vi, 8,9). Our Lord warns us against this too great solicitude for 
the things of earth when He says: “You cannot serve God and 
mammon.” And He said this to the Pharisees who were covetous, 
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and they derided Him. “Therefore I say to you, be not solicitous 
for your life, what you shall eat, nor for your body what you shall 
put on. Is not the life more than the meat, and the body more than 
the raiment? God has created our body and soul, and in their 
union consists our present life. For the preservation of this life 
we need food, shelter and clothing. Now, if God has given us 
this life, how can we in any way doubt that He will also give us 
the things necessary for its preservation? He who has given us 
the greater, our life, will certainly also give us the less, the things 
necessary for its preservation. “The eyes of all hope in Thee, O 
Lord; and Thou givest them meat in due season,” says the royal 
prophet. “Thou openest Thy hand and fillest with blessing every 
living creature” (Ps. cxliv, 15, 16). And in order to inspire us 
with greater confidence, our Divine Saviour calls our attention to 
God’s solicitude and care for His other creatures. “Behold the 
birds of the air,” He says, “for they neither sow, nor do they reap, 
nor gather into barns, and your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are not you of much more value than they?” If God, then, pro- 
vides all things needful for the birds of the air because He has 
created them, with how much more reason will He not do the same 
for man, created to His image and likeness, and redeemed by the 
precious Blood of His only Son. “And which of you by taking 
thought,” our Divine Saviour adds, “can add to his stature one 
cubit. If then ye be not able to do so much as the least thing, why 
are you solicitous for the rest? And for raiment why are you 
solicitous? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
labor not, neither do they spin. But I say to you that not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these. And if the 
grass of the field, which is to-day, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, God doth so clothe, how much more you, O ye of little faith?” 
(Matt. vi, 26-31). 

God, therefore, not only knows our needs, but His goodness 
will also relieve them. “He is rich unto all that call upon Him.” 
“Christ did not say,” says St. John Chrysostom, “God knoweth, 
. but your Father knoweth, so as to encourage men to have greater 
confidence in Him. For if He is our Father, He cannot disregard 
the needs of His children. For what father would allow his chil- 
dren to be in want even of necessaries if he is able to provide 
them?” “Ask and it shall be given to you,” says our Divine 
Saviour. “For every one that asketh receiveth. Or what man 
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is there among you of whom, if his son shall ask bread, will reach 
him a stone? Or if he shall ask him a fish, will he reach him a 
serpent? If you then being evil, know how to give good things 
to your children, how much more will your Father who is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask Him” (Matt. vii, 7-11). 
“Can a woman,” says God by the prophet Isaias, “forget her in- 
fant, so as not to have pity on the son of her womb? And if she 
should forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold, I have graven 
thee in My hand” (Is. xlv, 15, 16). So great is the fatherly and 
more than motherly care and solicitude of God for us, His children. 

If, then, God our Creator and loving Father watches with a 
tender care and solicitude over all His creatures and provides for 
their needs, what reason have we not to abandon ourselves with 
childlike confidence to His providence. Everything in our life 
depends upon His blessing, and therefore does the Apostle say: 
“Neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase” (I. Cor. iii, 7). How useless for us 
and injurious to God are our excessive cares, anxieties and fears, 
our desperate efforts to provide everything that concerns our 
bodies, our earthly lives, our state and welfare, as if there were 
no one in the world to take care of us but ourselves, as if there 
were neither a God nor Providence to look after us. “Cast all 
your care upon him,” St. Peter admonishes us, “for he hath care 
of you” (I. Pet. v, 7). Our chief care should be to lead a good 
and Christian life; to observe the commandments of God; to use 
a moderate and diligent care in regard to the acquirement of tem- 
poral things; to have recourse to God in all needs with a firm 
assurance that nothing will then be wanting to us. Christ has 
promised this when He said: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his justice, and all these things will be added unto you.” 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CATHOLIC PROFESSION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Not every one that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom 


of Heaven; but he that doth the will of My Father, Who is in heaven, he 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”—St. Matthew vii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—It is right, with thankfulness to God, to be proud of our 





Catholic privileges; but we must not forget our Catholic responsibilities. 
Against such forgetfulness our Blessed Lord’s words in to-days Gospel 
are a serious warning. They were spoken first to the Jews, but they 
are meant also for us; to remind us that a nominal adherence to our 
Religion will not save us. The Apostles teach the same thing—cf. Tit. 
I, 16; I Cor. xiii, 2, 3; St. James ui, 14, 17, 26. We Catholics need this 
warning as much as the Jews: the latter’s plea that they were children 
of Abraham, St. Matt. iii, 9, and our Lord’s answer, St. John viii, 39 
and 44. So, too, it will not suffice for us to say on the Day of Judge- 
ment ‘I am a Catholic’-—not having done the works of a Catholic. We 
should receive the same answer as Christ gives in to-day’s Gospel “I 
never knew you,” etc. We must have faith; but faith alone will not 
suffice. Instructive dialogue from the Baptismal service. 

Worth while, then, and necessary, to ask ourselves whether our con- 
duct is in accordance with our profession of the Religion of Christ. A 
few words, then, as to your Catholic profession and privileges. 

Your Catholic profession; what is it? You have renounced the devil, 
the world, the flesh. You are ranged with Christ against His enemies. 
You swore allegiance to Him; you profess to be on His side, one of 
the great army that fights His battle and upholds His ideals against a 
world that persecutes those who hold them, and tries to root them out. 
Modes by which the world does this—attacks on Catholic doctrine, edu- 
cation, family and marriage, etc. You are against all this, yet, by the 
craft of the devil, the insidiousness of the world, and human weakness, 
you may come to adopt worldly ideas in things that seem unimportant, 
but are not. For instance, there are Catholics who take a selfish view 
of their religion—but are they interested in the grand ideals, the grand 
work of the Church, and the interests of Christ? Do they realize that 
they are members of a fighting body; are they awake to the fact that 
the enemies of Christ and the Church are rampant and too successful? 
Look at France, Portugal, Italy, Spain. We know too well many in this 
country would be ready to persecute. What are Catholics doing? What 
are Catholic MEN doing? Many are perhaps blind to the vast issues that 
are being fought out for the Church and for humanity. So we must 
ask, Am I trying to be an effective unit in the army of Christ? You 
ask, How can I do this? This is a selfish cry. In reply I ask you a 
question; it is this:—If every Catholic in this place were thoroughly 
enthusiastic, careful first of his own spiritual health and progress, living 
a good Catholic life in every way; but looking out also to wider interests, 
—example, cooperation with clergy, etc., etc. I say, if all Catholics in this 
place were such, would not our Catholicism be more flourishing? But 
extend this supposition to all the world—what limits then need we put 
to the progress of the Church? True that we must act at home; but 
with a wide outlook, in no narrow spirit. The effects of this narrow 
spirit:—(1) It is a spirit of criticism—instances. (2) It ts a niggardly, 
ungenerous spirit—instances of this. Your own consciences will tell you 
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in what ways you can level up your Catholicism. I would not say tt ts 
at a low level; but would it not be conceited to say that it may not be 
improved? 

I spoke of Catholic privileges. How great they are! How they 
accompany us from the cradle to the grave! What they are. What 
reasons for gratitude; what incentive to generosity, what calls to do all 
we can for the interests of Christ and His Church! 

Especially I would say to the men of this congregation, take these 
things to heart. Men can do so much for religion. ‘Ask whether you 
are satisfied with a nominal, or partly nominal Catholicism, to some 
extent deserving Christ’s reproach to those who say ‘Lord, Lord’—not 
doing ungrudgingly the will of your Father, which is, not that we should 
be content with small things, but all work unanimously for the effects 
spoken of by St. Paul to the Ephesians —Eph. iv, 12, 13. 

It is right for us, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, to be proud of 
our Catholic name and our Catholic privileges, provided always 
that we are deeply thankful to almighty God, and acknowledge 
that we have been made members of His one true Church upon 
earth. But while we rejoice over our Catholic privileges, we must 
by no means forget our Catholic responsibilities. Against this 
forgetfulness our Divine Lord utters a serious and terrible warn- 
ing in the words of my text, taken from the Gospel of to-day. 
“Not every one that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of My Father, who 
is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom ot heaven.” And to 
this Christ added: “Many will say to Me in that day (that is, in 
the day of judgment), ‘Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
Thy Name, and cast out devils in Thy Name, and done many 
miracles in Thy Name?’ And then I will profess unto them, I 
never knew you; depart from Me, you that work iniquity” (St. 
Matt. ix, 21-23). 

These words of our Divine Lord were spoken first, it is true, to 


the Jews; and they were aimed especially at the Pharisees, who 


made much more of the observance of their traditions than they 
did of a good life; but they are meant for us Catholics also, mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church. It is as necessary for us as for the Jews 
to remember that we cannot be saved by a nominal adherence to 
our religion; that faith alone will not save us without good works; 
that we must endeavor to live up to the truth that we possess and 
profess. The Apostles of Christ plainly.and forcibly teach the 
same lesson to the first generation of Christians. St. Paul speaks 
to Titus of those who “profess that they know God; but in their 
works they deny Him, being abominate, and credulous, and to 
every good work reprobate” (Tit. i, 16). And the same Apostle 
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tells the Corinthians that neither the possession of faith, nor kind 
actions, nor suffering for religion, nor, as Christ also said, even 
the power of working miracles, are of any avail for salvation 
without charity, which leads us to do the will of God: “If I should 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, I am nothing. 
And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if 
I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing” (I. Cor. xiii, 2, 3). And charity, love of 
God, is tested, Christ tells us, by the keeping of His command- 
ments, by a good Christian life. “If you love Me, keep My com- 
mandments.” 

St. James gives us the same warning when he writes: “What 
shall it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, but hath 
not works? Shall faith be able to save him? ... So faith, also, 
if it have not works, is dead in itself ... for even as the body 
without the spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead” 
(St. James ii, 14, 17, 26). - 

We Catholics, then, dear brethren, need this warning as much 
as the Jews of old. They expected to be included in the kingdom 
of heaven by the mere fact that they were of the chosen race of 
Abraham; and more than once our blessed Lord was forced to 
undeceive them: “Think not to say within yourselves, ‘We have 
Abraham for our father’” (St. Matt. iii, g). And when on another 
occasion they appealed to the fact that they were Abraham’s chil- 
dren, He pointed out that they were no true children of Abraham 
unless they imitated the good deeds of Abraham: “They answered 
and said to Him, ‘Abraham is our father,’ Jesus saith to them: ‘If 
you be the children of Abraham, do the works of Abraham... . 
You are of your father the devil, and the desires of your father 
you will do’” (St. John viii, 39 and 44). 

Brethren, it would be a terrible thing for us if, standing at the 
bar of Christ’s Judgment, we should hear the dreadful sentence: 
“Depart from Me, thou cursed, into everlasting fire.” It would 
be of no use to say then: “Lord, I am a Catholic; the Church is 
my mother; I have professed the faith, I have received Sacraments, 
I have known and held the truth.” Christ would say to us: “Not 
every one that saith, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doth the will of My Father who is in heaven. 
.. . I never knew you; depart from Me, you that work iniquity.” 
For, my brethren, it is not professing the faith only that will save 
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us. We cannot be saved without the faith, for, says St. Paul: 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God.” But faith alone 
will not suffice. “What dost thou ask of the Church of God?” the 
priest says to those seeking Baptism. “Faith,” is the answer. 
“What doth faith bring thee to? Life everlasting.” But then 
the priest in the name of the Church adds: “If, then, thou desirest 
to enter into life, keep the commandments. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It is worth while, and not only worth while, but necessary for 
us to ask ourselves from time to time whether our conduct is in 
accordance with our profession of the faith and religion of Jesus 
Christ, whether we are seriously and earnestly endeavoring to live 
up to our Catholic privileges as far as, by God’s grace, we can. 
Surely I need not remind you at any length what your Catholic 
profession demands of you, or what your privileges as Catholics 
are! Yet let me say a few words to recall these things again to 
your minds. Your Catholic profession, what is it? At your bap- 
tism you renounced the devil with all his works, the world with 
all its pomps and vanities, the flesh with all its temptations. Then 
you were ranged with Christ under the banner of His Cross against 
Satan and his hosts, and against the sinful world and all worldly 
and irreligious men who are on the side of the devil. Then you 
swore allegiance through your sponsors, and have since personally 
ratified your allegiance to Jesus Christ, your King, your Lord and 
your Saviour. You profess to be on His side against all the forces 
of evil. You profess to be one of that great army of His on earth 
which through the centuries fights His battle, upholds His prin- 
ciples and His ideals in the face of a world which hates them and 
will have nothing to do with them except to persecute those who 
hold them, and tries by any and every means to root them out of 
the minds and hearts of men. Now by open violence of persecu- 
tion, now by insidious temptations of worldly advantages, now by 
attacking Catholic education, now by the spread of evil ideas, im- 
moral ideas, revolutionary ideas by means of the press, by calumni- 
ating the Church, holding her sacred teachings up to ridicule as old- 
fashioned, childish and superstitious; attacking the sacred institu- 
tions of marriage and the family, advocating divorce and giving 
facilities by law for that violation of holy matrimony, the re- 
marriage of divorced persons—you profess by your membership 
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of the Catholic Church, to be against all this. And, dear brethren, 
I firmly believe that you are against all these things that I have 
mentioned; I believe that you are firmly and determinedly ranged 
on the side of Christ and His holy Church against all these things. 
But Satan is crafty, and the world is insidious. It may be that, 
while you would look with horror upon any suggestion from the 
evil one that you should advocate or support any of these evils; 
yet you may be induced, by the craft of our great enemy, from the 
plausibility of many of the maxims of the world, by the innate 
weakness of human nature, almost unconsciously to adopt worldly 
ways and worldly principles in things that appear perhaps unim- 
portant, but are not unimportant, since laxity about them is bound 
to diminish the fulness of Catholic life and energy amongst us. 
Let me try to explain more fully what I mean. There are 
Catholics who take, if I may say so, a somewhat selfish view of 
their religion. They wish to save their souls; they mean to do 
what is necessary to save their souls. They attend Mass, they go 
to the Sacraments from time to time; they observe what the Church 
puts upon them as of obligation—but are they enthusiastic, anxious, 
are they even particularly interested in the grand ideals and the 
grand work of the Church; are they at all alive to the interests of 
Jesus Christ in the world, interests which the Catholic Church 
represents and works for; the salvation of souls, the defence of the 
faith, Catholic education, the cultivation of the Christian life, of 
vocations to the religious life and the priesthood? Do they realize 
that they are members of the fighting body, an army sworn to 
fight to the death against the soul-destroying forces of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil? Do they see at all the vast conflict that is 
going on now in the world about them, a conflict that is being 
waged as fiercely now as ever it was between the Church and the 
world, between faith and unbelief, between Christianity and pagan- 
ism—modern paganism, but still paganism? Are they awake to the 
fact that the enemies of the Church, of Christ’s Vicar, the Pope, 
yes, and of Christ Himself and of Christianity are rampant and 
only too successful? Look at France, at Portugal, at Italy, and 
even Catholic Spain—in those countries the Church and the Pope 
are the objects of incessant and violent attack by the press, by 
legal enactment, by legalized robbery of Church property, by the 
oppression of religious orders and the attempted extinction of 
Catholic schools. Brethren, these things do not come home to us 
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so strongly in this country, but we know too well that there are 
millions of our countrymen who hate the Catholic name, and who, 
if we gain more power and influence, would not scruple to imitate 
the tactics of those who are persecuting the Church on the con- 
tinent of Europe. And what are we Catholics doing? What are 
our Catholic men doing? Many, it is to be feared, are blind to 
the vast interest, the vast issues which are at stake for the Church 
and for the human race. For, brethren, since Christ came, the 
true interests of humanity are bound up with the interests of 
Christ’s universal Catholic Church. What we have to ask our- 
selves then is this: Am I trying to be, in my place, and in my 
measure, an effective unit in the great army of Christ; does my 
life contribute to the forwarding and the effective defence of the 
interests of Jesus in the world as upheld and represented by His 
Church of which I am a member? But, you will say, perhaps: 
“How can I do this? What influence have I? How can I work 
for these great interests?” Brethren, that is the cry of selfishness ; 
it is the cry of the man who cares only about himself; who thinks, 
if he does not ask: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Who forgets 
that the Church of Christ is a living body of which the health and 
vigor and vitality depend upon the health and vigor and vitality 
of its single members; who forgets that an inert and useless mem- 
ber is a hindrance to the whole body to which it belongs. 

You ask me how you can play your part, and an effective part, 
in the Church’s work and the Church’s battle. In reply I will ask 
you a question—it is this: If every man in our congregation here, 
and every woman too, were a truly enthusiastic Catholic, having 
thoroughly at heart the interests of Christ, and therefore of the 
Church of Christ in this place—a Catholic who first and foremost, 
of course, for it is the only foundation on which to build, is anxious 
for his own spiritual health and progress; who therefore is never 
absent from Mass, is willingly and frequently, not only now and 
then, at the Sacraments; who contributes to the keeping up of a 
good and fervent spirit in the whole body by assiduous attention 
at the various services, who is thoroughly loyal to Catholic prin- 
ciples in daily life and in business dealings; who, because he is a 
good consistent Catholic is therefore upright and honest, kind and 
charitable; who, besides this, looks out to wider interests than even 
those of his own soul; or, rather, who realizes that he can not 
save his own soul if he neglects his duty to others and to the 
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Church; one who does what he can, by informing himself about 
his religion first, and then by a word in season, as well as by his 
good Catholic life, to impress the truth of Catholicism on others; 
who will not shrink, either through laziness or timidity, from taking 
his part in civic life or in any public good work that a Catholic 
can join in; who is not ashamed to profess the faith anywhere and 
everywhere; one upon whom the clergy can always depend for 
loyal cooperation in any work that is set on foot for the advance 
of religion; one, in a word, who identifies himself with the Church 
in her great fight, and, as a consequence, identifies himself with his 
leaders in that fight, the holy Father, the Bishop of the Diocese, 
and his own priests—I say, if all Catholics in this place were like 
that, would not the Catholic faith be more flourishing amongst us 
even than it is; would not our non-Catholic friends be struck by 
it; would not many more, seeing our good works, glorify our 
Father who is in heaven by their quick submission to the one true 
Church of Jesus Christ? 

But extend this supposition, my brethren, to all Catholics, to the 
Catholics of this country, to the Catholics of the world. Were 
all Catholics what I have described, what limits need we put then 
to the success of the Church, to her victories, to her progress? 
It is true, dear brethren, that. we must act at home, in the place 
where we are. But it must be with a wide outlook, and in no 
narrow spirit. The narrow parochial spirit, under the plea that 
charity begins at home, will inevitably have the effect of blind- 
ing our eyes and shutting up our hearts to the grand interests of 
Catholicism; and in that way, what we do here in this place 
will suffer; for it will be infected by that narrow spirit. And 
the effects of that narrow spirit in a parish are only too well known. 
It is a spirit of criticism; a man will not join in some good work, 
will not join, for instance, some sodality or association that is estab- 
lished because something in it does not happen to suit his ideas. 
He will even depreciate such things and hinder others from join- 
ing. He will not give money to some object because he personally 
is not greatly impressed with the necessity of that object; or, again, 
does not quite approve of the way in which it is proposed to carry 
it out. He does not reflect that the general interests of religion 
will gain, by such objects, and gain all the more for his loyal sup- 
port, even though to his critical eye some improvement in detail 
might be introduced; he does not reflect that, by holding back, he 
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is weakening the interests of his religion. The narrow spirit is an 
ungenerous, niggardly spirit. The man who has it will not do 
more than he need. 

A general Communion is asked for. He says: “Why should I 
go to Communion? It is not my day.” Or, he will not attend 
evening services; perhaps because he does not like the particular 
form of service that is used, or he does not like sermons, or the 
sermons are not up to his standard of what a sermon ought to be. 
He forgets that a full church and good attendance at the services 
help to put the spirit of enthusiasm into the whole body, to say 
nothing of the blessing of God that he may have every time he 
attends the services of the Church. He is not generous enough 
to take this wider view of the matter. Brethren, I need not enter 
into any more details; your own conscience will tell you in what 
ways, by what increase of loyal cooperation with the Church’s 
work in this place you can level up your Catholicism. 

God forbid that I should say that Catholicism is at a low level. 
I do not think so. But it would be conceited of ous to think or 
say that it is incapable of being brought to a higher level, that 
there is no room for improvement; that the narrow, selfish spirit 
is wholly exorcised from amongst us. I spoke of our Catholic 
privileges. How great they are! How they accompany us through 
life, from the cradle to the grave; precious fruits of the Passion of 
Jesus, red with His Blood. The Holy Mass, what an unspeak- 
able treasure! The Sacraments, the infallible word of truth; 
Christ’s Vicar as our teacher, leader and guide; the examples and 
fellowship, the help and intercession of the saints; Mary, our 
Mother and our Advocate; the fellowship of Christ’s Holy Bride 
the Church; her prayers and sacrifices and blessings, in which, as 
her children and members, we all communicate. What reasons 
for gratitude are all these; what incentives to generosity; what 
calls to do all we can for the interests of Christ and His Church 
to which He has given us the grace of belonging! 

And I would say especially to the Catholic men of this congrega- 
tion, take these things to heart. Men can do so much for the good 
of religion. Ask yourselves whether you have that wide and 
generous conception of your Catholic privileges and responsibilities 
which I have tried to put before you; ask yourselves whether, 
satisfied with a nominal Catholicism, or, since please God there are 
not many whose claim to the Catholic name is wholly nominal, 
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satisfied with a Catholicism which is not altogether free from that 
reproach, you may not come to some extent under the category of 
those who say Lord, Lord, not doing whole-heartedly, generously, 
ungrudgingly the Will of their Father who is in Heaven, that Will 
which is not that we should be content with small things, but that 
we all, by our full and vigorous Catholic life, both as individuals 
and as a body, should unanimously work together, as St. Paul says, 
“for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the Body of Christ, until we all meet’”—those as yet 
outside, dear brethren, as well as those within the fold—‘‘into the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness of 
Christ” (Eph. iv, 12, 13). 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF WEALTH 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Give an account of thy stewardship.”—Luke xvi, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The idea of stewardship in Christian life. Embraces all gifts 
and talents, extends also to earthly goods. 

(1) Nature of wealth. Has no intrinsic value. Can never be an end. 
May not be sought for its own sake. It is a trust. No absolute rights 
of ownership. The rich man God’s steward. 

(2) Dangers of riches. The acquisition of wealth may implicate us in 
injustice. Its possession may foster pride. Its use easily leads to sen- 
suality and indulgence. Dangers of prosperity only overcome by grace. 

(3) Christian use of wealth. Selfish enjoyment contrary to God’s in- 
tention. No indefinite expansion of wants. Leisure not to degenerate 
into indolence. Social service. Duties of employers. Alms to be given 
from one’s superfluous goods. 

Not to seek riches. Fear prosperity. Make friends unto you of the 
mammon of iniquity. 


My Dear Friends:—Deeply impressed upon the consciousness 
of the Christian, and indelibly engraven on the tablets of his mind 
is the commanding thought that for all his actions he is responsible 
to a higher Power, to which he is subject and, accordingly, must 
render an account of the minutest details of his life. Strongly 
and vividly does he realize the stern and undeniable fact that he 
is not his own lord and master; that he owes allegiance and fealty 
to the Supreme Lord of all things, from whom he has received 
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whatever he calls his own; that whatever he possesses, be it much 
or little, he holds in trust for a certain end, a definite purpose, in- 
dependent of his free choice; that, in the fullest sense of the word, 
he is but a steward who may use things only according to the will 
and intentions of his Master, and whose term of stewardship shall 
come to a speedy, often unforeseen, close. This is a fundamentally 
and thoroughly Christian idea; it is wrought into the very structure 
and fabric of Christian morality; it is the source of that continual 
watchfulness and wholesome fear that should accompany the Chris- 
tian in all his walks and undertakings; it is also his shield and staff, 
when he is assailed by temptation, and a powerful and most salutary 
restraint when his passions would draw him into forbidden 
pleasures and self-indulgence; again and again it has been most 
forcibly insisted on by our Lord. It is this deep-rooted conviction 
which gives solemnity and gravity to the life of the Christian and 
distinguishes it from the frivolity and pagan thoughtlessness of 
the world. In the doctrine of the particular judgment, which fol- 
lows immediately after death and which determines the destiny of 
man according to his faithfulness or unfaithfulness as a servant 
of the Most High, this consciousness of responsibility is crystallized 
and has received a concrete and striking form. Parables and 
passages dealing with the severity of the account to be rendered 
and bringing home to man its vital significance and final, irrevocable 
character, abound in the sacred books. 

Now, though in theory and in the abstract every Christian is well 
aware of his stewardship and consequent responsibility, in practice 
we often indulge and foster illusions as to the extent and full force 
of our accountability. We flatter ourselves that there may be some 
things at least which are our very own, of which we may dispose 
at our own pleasure, and which may be withheld from the final 
reckoning. There is one realm, especially, in which this subtle 
deception crops out quite frequently and persistently, like a noxious 
weed difficult to exterminate and encumbering the ground to the 
detriment of the good plants; I mean the domain of earthly goods 
and material possessions. Men like to believe that with the riches 
they have acquired by legitimate inheritance or by their own efforts, 
they are at liberty to do what they please. The law and the spirit 
of the age favor this delusion, for they both concede to a man the 
right to use or abuse his wealth as his whims and fancies may dic- 
tate. No error, however, could be more unwarranted and fatal, 
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since it is so evident from the Gospel that there will be a very 
searching scrutiny of our attitude towards the goods of this earth 
and the use we have made thereof. Frequent are the warnings 
against the seductions and snares of riches, and most emphatic 
are the denunciations of the unrighteous rich. There can be no 
doubt, then, that our stewardship and responsibility extend also 
to our material resources, however much we may be inclined to 
regard them as our very own. To-day’s Gospel furnishes us a 
most welcome occasion to bring before our mind, in a clear and 
precise manner, the Christian conception of wealth, and the moral 
consequences which flow from it. Our discourse will deal with the 
nature, the dangers and the Christian use of wealth. 

1. Pope Leo XIII. sounds the keynote of Catholic teaching con- 
cerning riches in his immortal Encyclical on the condition of labor. 
The passage is remarkable for the terseness of its language and the 
noble daring of its utterances. These are his words: “The things 
of earth can not be understood or valued aright without taking 
into consideration the life to come. ... As for riches and the 
other things which men call good and desirable, whether we have 
them in abundance or lack them altogether, so far as eternal hap- 
piness is concerned it matters little; the only important thing is to 
use them aright... . Therefore those whom fortune favors are 
warned that freedom from sorrow and abundance of earthly riches 
are no warrant for the bliss that shall never end, but rather are 
obstacles ; that the rich should tremble at the threatenings of Jesus 
Christ and that a most strict account must be given to the Supreme 
Judge for all we possess.” 

In themselves riches are indifferent, neither good nor bad; they 
may become harmful and bad by the sinful attachment of their 
owner, by unscrupulous methods of acquisition or by the improper 
uses to which they are turned. Riches will bless or curse you, as 
your own heart determines. The material goods of life are not the 
highest goods; not in them consists the true value of man’s life; 
for, so says our Lord: “Take heed and beware of all covetousness, 
for a man’s life doth not consist in the abundance of things which 
he possesseth” (Luke xii, 15). Measured by Christian standards 
a man’s life may be a rich, a large, a splendid life, though he pos- 
sesses none of the earth’s goods; it may be a narrow, sordid, grovel- 
ing and unprofitable life, though he be the master of millions. 
Compared to the true values of life, wealth is irrelevant; at its best, 
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it may be a means; at its worst, it is an obstacle. For the Christian 
the pursuit of wealth may never become an absorbing interest or 
a whole-souled purpose; it must always be subordinated and 
tributary to the higher aims of life. Thus St. Basil warns: “Do 
not give your soul up to riches, loving and admiring them as the 
one good thing in life, but take advantage of them, using them as 
an instrument of service.” The passionate desire for riches, the 
scramble for the spoils of the earth and the inordinate haste to 
accumulate a fortune are un-Christian, as they run directly counter 
to the injunction of Christ. “Lay not up to yourselves treasures on 
earth, where the rust and moth consume, and where thieves break 
through and steal. But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven; 
for where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also” (Matth. vi, 19). 
If sought for its own sake, wealth will become a bar to the attain- 
ment of the things which are valuable by reason of their own in- 
trinsic goodness. 

Man’s rights over his resources are not unlimited; his title to 
them is not an absolute one. God is the Supreme Owner of all 
things, and He has attached certain duties to all property. All are 
to live from the bounty of the earth; if anyone possesses more than 
his legitimate needs require, it is that he should share with those 
who have less. Such is the plan of Divine Providence. Let us 
listen to the startling words of St. Basil. “Do you think,” he says, 
God is so unjust as to will an unequal distribution of the necessaries 
of life? Why are you rich and your neighbor poor? Is it not that 
you may receive the reward of generosity and faithful distribution, 
and he that of patience? Yet you fancy that you do no one an 
injury by gathering all things into the fathomless recesses of your 
greed.” The rich man is God’s steward; he holds his wealth from 
God and must use it, not for himself alone, but for the benefit of 
others also. 

In the Christian view, then, wealth is not an end and aim of life; 
the pursuit of riches may not engross a man’s thoughts and desires ; 
his heart may not become attached to his possessions, for they shall 
perish and fail him in the supreme hour; he must consider his 
wealth as a trust from God and be ever faithful and watchful in 
the administration of his property; nor may he ever forget that 
he is in the presence of a constant and subtle danger, since the road 
of riches is beset by numerous pitfalls and imminent perils. 

2. Poverty is not an unfailing passport to heaven; nor do riches 
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necessarily exclude one from eternal happiness. “Wealth,” de- 
clares St. Jerome, “is not an obstacle to the rich man if he uses it 
well, nor does want make the poor man more praiseworthy, if in 
the midst of his filth and poverty he does not avoid sin.” Yet, it 
is easier for the poor than for the rich to work their salvation. 
Not without reason did our Lord say: “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Luke xviii, 24). 
We know at what occasion our Lord spoke those fearful words; it 
was when the young man had refused to follow him, because the 
discipleship of Jesus involved the surrender of his wealth. 

Truly, the perils of wealth are many; there is danger in the 
acquisition of wealth; danger in the possession; danger in the use. 
The acquisition of riches may tempt to injustice; the possession to 
pride; the use to sensuality. If one has set his heart on wealth and 
decided to amass a fortune in a short time, it will be difficult for 
him to keep his hands clean of injustice. ‘For he that maketh 
haste to be rich shall not be innocent” (Prov. xxviii, 20). In his 
blind hurry to increase his profits he will set aside the scruples of 
a tender conscience and engage in transactions of dubious charac- 
ter, provided that they promise rich returns. He will-scorn that 
caution and those safeguards which might help him to travel un- 
scathed the slippery road of opulence, but which stand in the way 
of large gains and speedy earnings. He who burns with the desire 
of becoming rich, courts ruin and hurries to his perdition. Gold 
kindles greed; he who possesses will possess more. The desire to 
increase their wealth steals upon the rich unawares, and soon the 
appetite grows to be insatiable. When this deplorable stage has 
been reached, conscience is dulled; the sense of equity and justice 
stunted; the heart grows as feelingless as flint, and the soul is 
blinded to its own wretched condition. Nothing but the thunders 
of Divine Justice will arouse such a miserable soul from its deadly 
torpor. Gold is enchanted, and if we do not resist its charm from 
the outset it will cast over our soul its fatal spell and hold us in 
its power. 

Riches beget pride and haughtiness, which are an abomination 
before God. Wealth gives power, and power makes proud. Golden 
keys open all doors, and so the rich man fancies himself the master 
of men. He exalts himself above his fellowmen, because they are 
willing to serve and flatter him for the sake of his money, as the 
preacher had already observed in his times, for “all things obey 
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money” (Eccl. x, 19). And another close observer of men and 
inspired writer remarks: “The house that is very rich shall be 
brought to nothing by pride” (Eccles. xxi, 5). The great differ- 
ence of possessions lessens the consciousness of universal brother- 
hood, and so the wealthy come to look down on the poor and to 
despise those that can not make costly display. Is it not difficult to 
remain humble and not to become puffed up, where everything 
ministers to pride and where the most abject flattery constantly be- 
sieges the ear? Is it easy not to become overbearing and haughty, 
where everybody is willing to submit to our caprices and to carry 
out our unexpected wishes? - Blessed the man who surrounded 
by artful adulation falls not a victim to vanity, and who, standing on 
the dangerous pinnacle on which wealth places him, becomes not 
intoxicated with the power he wields over his fellow men! 
Sensual corruption but too often follows in the wake of pros- 
perity. The material wants assume an undue preponderance, since 
money furnislies ample means to satisfy them. It is hard to refuse 
oneself the pleasures of life when they are within such easy reach 
and proferred hourly in the most seductive fashion. Who will sub- 
due his passions where everything caters to them? Wealth supplies 
constant fuel to the unhallowed flame of concupiscence; so we need 
not be astonished when we see men perish in the blaze of prosperity, 
as moths are burned in the glow of a lamp. The abundance of 
material goods makes men judge life by false standards; they exalt 
the things that gratify the senses; place their happiness in the 
satisfaction of their passions and finish by despising the things of 
the spirit. Many a man’s spiritual downfall has been wrought by 
a sudden prosperity that burst upon him as a hot summer day and 
scorched the blossoms of virtue that were beginning to unfold. 
Few even of those who were thought of sterling worth and finest 
mettle have stood the test of prosperity. Experience has shown 
that virtue which could not be corrupted by persecution, torture 
and want, was finally debauched by the seductive influence of 
wealth and luxury. Deploring these evil effects of riches, from 
which so few escape, St. Paul writes: “They that will become rich 
fall into temptations and into the snares of the devil, and into 
many unprofitable and hurtful desires which drown men_into de- 
struction and perdition” (I. Tim. vi, 9). There are numerous in- 
sidious temptations that never cross the threshold of the poor man’s 
cottage, but that will only enter into the luxurious homes of the 
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prosperous. Luxury, self-indulgence, slothfulness, ostentation, 
pride, ambition, self-conceit, worldliness, oppression—vices which 
make men unspiritual, unteachable and unresponsive to the call of 
God—are the attendants of the unrighteous mammon. 

Great and terrible are the perils that surround wealth, and only 
by a continual vigilance and the grace of God can we be saved from 
them; the insinuating fascination of riches can be counteracted 
only by the stronger influence of Divine grace. There is no safety, 
then, in prosperity except by prayer and grace. 

3. The possession of wealth is attended with grave and solemn 
duties, the fulfillment or neglect of which form an important part 
of the account to be rendered. The rich man must administer his 
wealth as a faithful steward in conformity with the intentions of 
his Lord. His wealth is not alone for himself. His needs are 
limited, and what he possesses above that what is required to satisfy 
them reasonably is not intended for his personal use. As one may 
not shut out one’s neighbor from the use of the air and the light, 
so may he not exclude others from some participation in his riches. 
God wishes all his children, the rich and the poor, to live; the rich 
from their own resources, the poor by the generosity of the rich; 
thus he makes the rich the dispensers of his gifts to those whom he 
has deprived of worldly goods. Solitary enjoyment of one’s wealth 
would constitute a grave violation of God’s law and a crime against 
the brotherhood of mankind. Truly, out of his wealth the Christian 
may first provide for his own wants and keep his own in reason- 
able comfort. He has no right, however, to multiply his wants 
and desires indefinitely, and to make his income the means of 
mere sensual gratification. Endless entertainments, sumptuous 
feasts, over-refinement in dress, costly adornments, elaborate dis- 
play, extravagance in food, form no legitimate use of wealth. 
Neither does wealth give any title to indolence or idleness. The 
leisure which the man of means commands must be employed in 
self-culture or in social work. The rich man is not exempt from 
all obligations to his fellow men; he may be likened to an employee 
paid in advance, and must make good the title to his revenues; the 
law of his life, as well as that of the poor man, is service. 

The owner of a large estate enters into certain relations with his 
fellow men; of a necessity he becomes employer. In his capacity 
as an employer he is, in the most direct way, the steward of God. 
Let him not forget this fact in his dealings with his subordinates. 
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God demands that he treat them justly, fairly and equitably. There 
must be some proportion between the profits he draws and the 
wages he pays; if his business is successful, he must allow his 
laborers a compensation that enables them to lead a truly human 
life. Any form of exploitation would constitute a gross abuse of 
the economic power placed in his hands. The honest management 
of one’s business, so that all concerned benefit thereby, is one of 
the first and strictest requirements of the Christian use of wealth. 

From his superfluous goods the rich man must bestow generously 
and liberally on the poor and the needy. No duty is plainer and 
inculcated in more emphatic terms than that of almsgiving. Ter- 
rible are the judgments awaiting the rich that close their eyes to 
the needs of the helpless and refuse to relieve the clamoring wants 
of the indigent out of their abundance. Quick is God to hear the 
voice of the poor and readily does He listen to the complaints 
against the rich who have shown no mercy. “He that hath the 
substance of tiiis world, and shall see his brother in need, and shall 
shut up his bowels from him, how doth the charity of God abide 
in him?” (I. John iii, 17). “Almsgiving is one of the ways of 
making unto yourself friends of the mammon of iniquity, that 
when you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwell- 
ings” (St. Luke, xvi, 9). 

My dear friends, seek not riches. If God sends you wealth as 
the reward of industry, honesty and economy, thank Him for His 
gifts. But place not your trust in your riches and look not for hap- 
piness in the things money can buy. Check your desire for the 
possession of more and beware lest your heart become insensibly 
attached to the things of earth and forget heaven and God. Guard 
against pride and exalt not yourself over your poorer brother clad 
in rags, for in the eyes of God he may be richer than you. Fear 
your riches more than you love them, and give of them freely. 
Store not up unto yourself treasures of unrighteousness, for they 
will be your ruin if found in your hands on the day of reckoning. 
Amen. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


IX. FA.vacres oF SocrALIsM 
III. Equality 


To gain the ear of the unthinking, of the malcontent and of men 
whose life spells failure, socialism will proclaim with great elo- 
quence and fervor that all men are equal. 

Here again we have a half truth which is employed to give a 
seeming reasonableness to many false deductions. 

The principle that all men are equal is true in the following 
meaning: All men are equal in the sight of God. We are children 
of the same heavenly Father, whether our skin be white, black, 
yellow or brown. We all, regardless of creed or color, bear the 
same likeness of God in our immortal souls. We are, furthermore, 
equal before God in the requirements of His holy laws, the Ten 
Commandments. The emperor of the largest country of the world 
and his lowliest subject are equally held to obey the laws of God. 
Neither riches nor rank, neither merit nor learning, could ever be 
employed as a pretext for evading a single law of God. In this 
sense, then, we can say that, before God, all men are equal. So- 
cialists, however, denying the existence of God, cannot agree to 
this true meaning of the principle. We may apply this principle 
in another way and keep within its true sense. All men are equal 
also before the law of the land. The justice of the law demands 
that all men should be on an equal footing before it. Rich as well 
as poor are equally bound to keep the law of the land. A rich man 
who breaks the laws must be brought to court the same as the poor- 
est of the poor guilty of breaking the law. Justice demands that 
neither pull, nor wealth, nor the position one holds in life, should 
ever exempt any one from obedience to the law of the land. 
Finally, all men are equal in another sense. All men are equal 
in the land so far as opportunities are concerned. Each man, 
whether of high or low birth, rich or poor, has equal opportunities 
with the next man for the pursuit of happiness. We need not go 
to history to find the names of great men who were the sons of 
poor parents. It is enough for you\to recall the friends of your 
boyhood days. Many of them had the same start, with nothing, 
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and yet some of them grew up to become men of wealth. They 
made use of opportunities that others who also had them failed to 
seize. Then, too, look at children of wealthy parents. Some, as 
they grew up, kept their fortunes and added to them; others had 
the same start and failed to even hold what they had. In our 
country we can safely say that opportunities are equal for all 
without distinction. Some make use of them, others do not, and 
that very fact shows where equality ends and inequality begins. 

In the meanings just mentioned it is true that all men are equal. 
Unfortunately, however, socialism does not propound the prin- 
ciple in these true meanings. Contrary to all reason, socialism 
affirms absolutely that all men are equal, and therefrom it deduces 
that all men should share and share alike. Whether a man be a 
day laborer without either thrift or ambition, or the man who by 
arduous study invented the wireless telephone would make no 
difference. All men have, according to socialism, a like or equal 
claim upon all the good things of the world. 

Such words are sweet music to the ears of those who long for 
possessions but who abhor effort. The man, too lazy to work, the 
drunkard who sends his earnings down his throat, the spendthrift 
who wantonly spends other people’s money, the shiftless man who 
weakly tries all work and succeeds at none, they hail this prin- 
ciple of socialism as the key that will open for them the granaries 
of the world, that will obtain for them admission to the comforts 
of life for which their craving is far greater than is their worth 
or fitness. 

If socialism had the redeeming feature of being honest, one 
might say: I will grant you for the sake of argument that all men 
are equal; but just what is it that men are to share and share alike? 
It cannot be private property, for according to its philosophy private 
property is tabooed. It cannot be money, for that, too, is the root 
of all evil, the cause of poverty. Money will have no place in the 
socialistic state. What, then, are people to share and share alike, 
according to this principle of equality? It cannot be honors, be- 
cause honors imply inequality and merit. 

As in all its teachings, socialism is ever ready to make promises 
hide behind words and phrases that have a double meaning, half 
a truth and half an error. In its last resort socialistic equality 
would mean that every man, no matter what his occupation might 
be, whether civil engineer or driver of a delivery wagon, should 
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share and share alike in the permission to live and to eat and to 
clothe himself. 

Now let us consider this proposition, as socialists wish it under- 
stood, and see whether, man for man, there is such an equality. ; 

Our histories date back to the oldest kingdoms of the world. 
They tell us what forces brought about their rise to great splendor, 
and what led to their downfall. They mention the names of great 
kings, able leaders of people, brave generals, men of peace, poets 
and artists. The very fact that histories point out the names of 
great men, shows that, as far back as history goes, there was no 
equality among men. The fact that history mentions kings goes 
to show that there must have been subjects of that king who looked 
up to him as to their lord. The mention of generals leads us to in- 
fer that they must have had-armies who followed them. Indeed, 
throughout the whole range of ancient history we can not find a 
single trace of a time when equality reigned. Moreover, history 
does not simply content itself with mentioning names of a few 
great ones of the earth, but describes many of the conditions of 
life. It tells us of ancient customs, ancient laws, modes of living, 
of dress and manners. Now, if there ever was equality in the be- 
ginning, as socialism claims there was, the change to inequality 
could never have been accomplished without great strife. Could 
we suppose for a moment that a great change could take place in 
the world upsetting the entire order of things without one single 
mention of it in history? When even the change of governments 
brought with it wars and bloodshed in the smallest of countries, 
would not the overturning of the entire social order from equality 
to inequality cause a war far more formidable than the mere 
change of dynasty? Can it be possible that history would hush 
up the biggest upheaval of mankind, when it wrote epics in honor 
of conquering kings? 

History not giving even a hint of a prior state of equality, we 
must take it for granted that it never existed. 

Again, where in all the wide world do we see anything like 
equality! You may look at thousands of trees of one variety, and 
not two of them will have the same formation of trunk, of limbs or 
branches. You may compare the leaves on one tree and you will 
not find two leaves exactly alike in every respect. In the sky above 
us star differs from star in splendor. We might compare rivers, 
lakes, mountains, valleys and hills, and we shall not find two ex- 
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actly alike. Advancing higher in the order of creation, up through 

the animal kingdom, we shall not find two animals exactly alike. 
Behold the crown of creation—man. You will not find in all the 
millions and millions of men even two who are exactly alike in 
strength of mind, in body, in looks, or in disposition. Sometimes 
we take note of a great similarity in twins or of so-called “doubles.” 
Yet even in these exceptional cases there will never be found a 
really perfect likeness or equality. While they may resemble one 
another outwardly to a considerable extent, each has some pe- 
culiarity and trait which the other has not. Take any one man and 
you will discover that within himself there is a lack of equality. 
One eye is keener than the other, one ear hears better than the 
other, one arm may be stronger than the other. One side of his 
face may differ from the other. Where, then, in nature is there 
really equality? Nowhere! 

Trace mankind back to the earliest ages and you will find in- 
equality. We shall find one man a better hunter than another, one 
man a better builder than another, one a better tamer of animals 
than another. One was more skilful in fishing than another, one 
more successful in sale and barter, one more economical than an- 
other, one better in making bows and arrows than another. 

What is the inevitable result of such a condition of things? 

It is only natural to suppose that he who was the more successful 
in his work reaped the greater amount of reward. According to 
the standard of his time, whether values consisted in shells or 
hides, he would grow rich. And he would grow rich not indeed 
because he cheated others out of theirs, but because he put his 
own best efforts into his work. If others did not do as well as he, 
the fault could certainly not be attributed to him. The opportuni- 
ties were alike for all. At the present time, of all the money in the 
world the average amount per capita is $31.11. Suppose that each 
man, woman and child, received that amount as his or her share 
this very day. Would that abolish poverty? In less than a year 
we should find that while some made good use of their share, others 
wasted their and remained poor. And where would their share go? 
Evidently into the possession of the more thrifty. 

From these observations it must be plainly seen, taking human 
nature as it is, that equality can never have existed in the past, 
that it does not exist now, and that it can never exist at any time in 
the future. 





CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XX. Home LIFE 


I. Home a School 


My Dear Children of Mary:—If, after listening to our pre- 
ceding conferences you have not felt that you are among those 
whom God calls to the highest state to which you may aspire, the 
state of religious life, you are no doubt destined to serve God in 
the world. You will be called upon to remain in the world either 
in single life or to marry and bring up a family. For such of you 
who are destined to remain in the world, home is the place at which 
under ordinary circumstances God has intended you to remain, 
until the proper time arrives to decide for the calling that is open 
to you. 

By this I do not mean that you should regard home as a place 
where you are to be confined like a bird in a cage, just to pass the 
time until taken out. You are to be at home for certain important 
purposes, and these will be explained to you in the following con- 
ferences. 

In this one we will consider home as a school. It may seem 
strange to you to call home a school. But it is a training school 
nevertheless. You may go out working in store or factory, or you 
may do housework. In any case beware of making the fatal 
mistake, so many make, of looking at home as nothing more than 
a boarding house where your father and mother become your 
servants. 

Home should be to you the holiest place outside of the church. 

To see this fact in its proper light, let us consider the home in 
its relation to you. 

The home is a school. Some of you may think you had all the 
school you care for when you went through the grades. In a broad 
sense our whole life is a school. But the home is a school above 
all. It is one of the most important grades of the life-school which 
all attend as long as they live. And if we fail to benefit from the 
home school we have reasons to fear that we will be very poor 
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scholars in learning the many lessons which life is to teach us in 
later years. The lessons we are to learn from life will then be 
about as much profit to us as if we had abruptly passed from the 
fourth to the seventh grade. Very little a child would profit from 
the lessons of the seventh grade when it lacks the preparation 
necessary for this grade. 


Home is the school wherein you must learn to build up your 
character. Your parents are your teachers. God Himself has 
appointed them for you. The lessons you are to learn there for 
the rest of your life are the virtues you must know how to prac- 
tice. You must be able to practice obedience and piety, humility 
and purity, charity and patience, forbearance, prudence, temper- 
ance, meekness and mildness, and all the other good traits of 
character that make of a girl an angel on earth. Besides you must 
learn good manners. By this I do not mean that you should be 
fitted out like the lilies of the field who neither spin nor labor, and 
yet excel Solomon in all his glory. Not any fine but superficial 
varnish do I mean by a good bringing up, but that good, sound, 
common sense and judgment that is the result of Christian virtues. 
Hence it will be seen that one can show a good bringing up and good 
manners without a display of wealth. Good manners do not require 
that you should be walking fashion-plates. By your actions as 
well as by your language people should be able to tell at once that 
you have been well brought up in a truly Christian home. 


Even if, through force of circumstances, you must be away from 
home for a while, keep your home before you in your mind and 
never do or say anything that you would not dare say or do at 
home. Continue to cultivate, even away from home, the virtues 
which you started to practice at home, and return home as often 
as circumstances will permit, and remain in touch with home. 


Fortunate indeed are they who can stay at home during their 
tender years if they profit well by the lessons given them. 

But, you may say, how can we learn anything at home? A few 
examples will best explain this. 


Your parents may ask you to do some work, the nature of which 
is not exactly to your liking. You control your dislike and say 
to yourself: Well, I will do as I am told. That very moment you 
practice all the virtues of obedience, meekness, self-denial, humility, 
patience, simplicity and charity. At another time there may be 
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some little misunderstanding. If a vexed feeling should remain 
for some time, it will stir up ill will, envy, hatred, jealousy, anger 
and pride. Your conscience tells you you should smoothen out 
this misunderstanding. Reconciliation is necessary that will mean 
to forgive and forget, even though you may be the innocent party 
of the misunderstanding. And again you practice a number of 
virtues, one linked to the other. 

Opportunities for practicing virtues are never lacking. We may 
profit by them every day. Bearing this in mind, you will easily see 
why we call home a school. If you are the older child in the family 
and you have younger brothers and sisters, the idea of school is 
brought out all the clearer. You are then not the only pupil at 
home, but, being the older, it is your duty to lead the studies. It 
is your duty to help the younger pupils of home to learn their les- 
sons of virtue, and one of the best means of helping them in this 
study will be the force of your own good example. Indeed, you 
will make it all the more difficult for your parents and for your 
younger brothers and sisters if you fail to lead in this home study, 
the practice of virtue. 

We will grant that you may not be able to notice your growth 
in virtue. That matters little, provided you are a good scholar. It 
is enough that God knows your efforts and your good will. The 
fact remains that you are succeeding and that you constantly im- 
prove, since what seemed hard and impossible at first seems easier 
after a while. Hence you may well leave the future to take care 
of itself, so long as you take care of the present. 


It may be that you are not aware of the existence of rough 
edges in your character. Yet people have such rough edges. If 
you are unaware of anything of that sort in you, it speaks well for 
the gentle patience of your parents. In a boarding school your 
fellow pupils would not show any such forbearance and patience. 
They would tell you without mercy what your rough edges are. 
You would be incessantly teased for your predominant faults. 


Parents will endeavor to gently polish those rough edges, to 
make you better without you knowing that anything was done to 
make you appear to better advantage. Thus your feelings are 
spared, and when the time comes, as come it will, when you appear 
before the world, the world will find much in you to be praised. 
Of course you might have those rough edges removed by the world, 
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by strangers; but then the process would cause you much pain ano 
many humiliations. . 

Hence, if you profit by the lessons given you at home, you fare 
much better, and you will become all the more competent to take 
life’s burden upon you. 

If the religious life is not your vocation, thank God that He has 
given you a home where you may learn the lessons so necessary 
for your future success in life. 

Every one knows that homes are not alike. Some girls may have 
poor homes, in so far as comfort and convenience are concerned. 
Since parents are human beings, parents will have their faults. 
Unfortunately in some homes there will not only be poverty, but 
the poverty is made all the harder by the disgraceful conduct of a 
drunken father. Children who occasionally see happier homes 
come to wonder how it is that they must be in a poor and sad home, 
while other children have a more congenial home. Well, let me 
say that God knew all this before the world was made, but that 
nevertheless he appointed one child to this home, another to an- 
other home. Since the home is not of our choosing, all we can do 
is to make the best of it. It will hardly ever be so bad that both, 
father and mother, are unworthy. Hence do what’s right and help 
a poor mother bear her burden when the father shows himself 
negligent in his duties. Such a home may be for you a school of 
sorrow ; but even so it will not be without its blessings and consola- 
tions if you take to heart the lessons it teaches. 

I recall particularly one family where the father was unfortu- 
nately a drunkard. There was a number of boys at that home. Yet 
not one of them has followed in their father’s footsteps. They had 
object lessons right at home to see the wickedness of intemperance, 
and those lessons were more powerful than if they had studied 
them in books. 

I recall another case of a faithful daughter who provided for 
such a father after the mother had died. The rest of the children 
were all married and none of them cared to keep their drunken 
father. She kept him, went to work every day to earn money for 
household expenses, came home evenings to do the housework, she 
gave up all pleasures of girls of her age, for the sole purpose of 
keeping her father. She is now happily married, and in her own 
blessed home she sees the beginning of God’s reward for the 
trouble she took in caring for her father. 
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Whatever, then, your home may be, thank God for it. Poor 
though it may be, you will admit it is better than no home. Profit 
by the lesson it gives you, and in later years when your eyes have 
opened to the tasks of life, you will thank almighty God that your 
home, humble though it may have been, has made you fit to bear 
the burden of life successfully. 





CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLV. DANIEL 


My Dear Boys :—Daniel as a boy of fourteen years was, together 
with thousands of other Jews, taken captive and brought to Baby- 
lon. The boy being of noble birth and of handsome appearance, 
the king, Nabuchodonosor, selected him to be brought up in the 
manner of the children of the Babylonian nobility. The youthful 
Daniel thus received a training that qualified him to attend the 
royal court and to occupy such position of rank as the king might 
confer upon him. Daniel, destined to receive greater honors and 
a higher rank than even this king could give him, showed as a boy 
two certain traits to which I would direct your especial attention, 
and you will find in the boy Daniel a shining model, worthy of your 
imitation. 

Having been admitted to the royal school, his life had no longer 
anything in common with the other Jews in this captivity. He 
enjoyed the liberty and privileges of the native nobility, yet his 
good fortune and the splendor of the court did not turn his head. 
Neither did he forget his God. Though only a boy, Daniel did not 
forget that the law of Moses was at all times the law of his life. 
Dishes were set before him made of forbidden meats. He knew 
he was not allowed to eat them. Did he try to discover some ex- 
cuse for evading the law? Did he hunt for arguments to dispense 
himself, perhaps urging the plea that in a pagan land it was im- 
possible to observe the Jewish law to the letter? He did nothing 
of the kind. He sought and received permission to eat the food 
of the Jews. Both his teacher and his king, far from being offended 
at the action of Daniel, thought all the more of him because of his 
faithfulness to his principles. 

In this faithfulness to the law of Moses, Denied? is for us a grand 
example of respect for the laws of the Church. 

The law of Moses ended with the death of Christ. The genuine 
sacrifice having been offered upon the Cross, the symbols that only 
foreshadowed it had lost the reason for their existence. Since the 
real sacrifice was to continue to the end of time, the law of the 
Old Testament had to make way for the law of the New Testament. 
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As the Jews had the law of Moses, we, of the Church, have the 
law of the Church. The laws of the New Testament have the same 
binding power as did the laws of Moses in the Old Testament, since 
the Author of both is the same—God. Indeed, the laws of the New 
Testament are still more sacred than the laws of Moses. Those 
laws were but a shadow of what was to come, and the laws of the 
New Testament are the fulfilment and perfection of the Mosaic 
law. If, then, even the law of Moses had such a solemn and bind- 
ing force, what should be said of the more perfect law, the law of 
the New Testament? And yet we find not a few Christians who 
consider the laws of the New Testament, the laws of the Church, 
as of little importance. They will observe these laws if the ob- 
servation is convenient or agreeable, but they will disregard them 
when inclination prompts them, or when their observance demands 
sacrifice. 

Take, for instance, the law of hearing holy Mass on Sundays 
and on holy days of obligation. What excuses are discovered to 
evade this law! There is the excuse of time and distance. This 
obstacle might easily be overcome by getting up earlier. That, 
however, is inconvenient. Then there are business considerations 
that make going to church impossible. Again, it will be either too 
hot or too cold, the roads are either too dusty or too muddy, and so 
the lukewarm Catholic will find many excuses to stay away from 
holy Mass on Sundays. According to the law of Moses every Jew 
was obliged to go to the Temple once a year. Since there was but 
one Temple, the Temple in Jerusalem, it meant that those who lived 
far away had a long journey. It took some people a month to make 
this annual pilgrimage to the Temple. It meant that these people 
would have to stop their daily work for the entire time this journey 
would last. The journey meant hardships and expense, and yet the 
faithful Jews went to the Temple of Jerusalem every year from 
all parts of the land. When we consider these long and difficult 
journeys of the Jews to their Temple, it will be hard indeed to ex- 
plain the laxity of some Catholics. 

Another law of the Church frequently broken is the law of fast 
and abstinence. What idle excuses are invented to escape the ob- 
ligation of fasting and of abstaining! Protestants may not under- 
stand why we abstain from meat on a Friday, or why we fast at 
certain times of the year. Although they claim their Bible is the 
rule of life, they seem to overlook some of the things Christ com- 
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manded. Penance is one of them. Christ Himself, by word and 
example, prescribed fasting. But what Protestants do know is 
~ that Catholics are bidden to abstain from the use of meat on cer- 
tain days and to fast at some seasons of the year. And when they 
see that a Catholic fails to obey the law of his Church, they know 
that this is either a faithless or cowardly Catholic. Some of our 
Protestant friends keep a close watch upon us. They may poke 
fun at us for being overzealous in obeying the laws of our holy 
Church, but in their heart they will admire us for being loyal to 
the dictates of our conscience. They may praise some lukewarm 
Catholic for his indifference to the laws of the Church and call it 
progress or up-to-dateness, but that will not make them put a great 
deal of confidence in him, because they feel instinctively that a man 
who is untrue to God can not be true to man. 

During the Thirty-Year War in Germany a Franciscan convent 
was broken into by a mob of Protestant soldiers. The friars were 
lined up and given the choice of either forswearing their faith and 
vows and joining the soldiers, or instant death. All but one de- 
clared they would rather die than renounce their faith. The one 
who wavered was the youngest of the friars. He was promised 
by the officer all kinds of favors if he would yield, and he yielded. 
The other friars were hanged. The unfortunate young friar took 
off the holy habit and expected to be treated with much favor. His 
ready denial of his faith, however, caused the soldiers to distrust 
the young friar, and quickly coming to the conclusion that he was 
worthless, the soldiers hung him right next to those saintly men 
who had willingly died for their faith. A man who denies his faith 
is mistrusted, and, what is more, he should be mistrusted. 

The Jews of the Old Testament had a law of fasting and ab- 
stinence. The Jew was not allowed to eat pork. Other meats were 
considered unclean if the animals were not killed according to the 
Mosaic regulation. The Jews regarded these laws so sacred that 
they would die rather than eat forbidden meats. 

But we Christians, what a variety of excuses are offered by many 
of us to render the law of fasting and abstinence null and void. 
And the people who are so eager to find excuses from fasting ignore 
the fact that, if really dispensed from fasting, they must perform 
some other work of penance. There are, of course, legitimate 
excuses from fasting. But in no case does that mean a general 
dispensation from all works of penance. Such a dispensation can 
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never be granted. Instead of humbly deploring that they are unable 
to follow the example of Christ in fasting, some of these people 
boast even of the fact that they need not fast; they even ridicule 
others for being so foolish as to fast. 

Another law of the Church persistently misinterpreted in spite 
of all that can be said in explanation of it, is the law prescribing 
the reception of holy Communion at Easter time. The interpre- 
tation of this law favored by lax people is that one Communion 
during the year is all that can be expected from them, and that by 
obeying this law they are exemplary Catholics, better, perhaps, 
than those who receive the Sacraments too often! This interpre- 
tation, however, is not the one which the Church sanctions. In this 
law the Church simply states that the very least a Catholic must do 
is to receive holy Communion once a year, during the Easter season. 
If he fails to do even that, he manifests his intention to be no longer 
a true member of the Church. The Church was compelled to make 
this law to meet the laxity of some of her members. If the time 
had been made every ten or twenty years, there would be some who 
would limit their receiving the Sacraments to that time. The 
Church did never imply that this one holy Communion at Easter 
time is sufficient for our sanctification. Her intention is that by 
receiving holy Communion at Easter time we must show that we 
are members, and wish to remain members of the Church. If one 
Confession and holy Communion a year would be enough, how 
much would the work of the priest be lessened! There would be 
no necessity of going to the sick and dying and of hearing their 
confessions. No longer any need for the priest to spend long hours 
in the confessional. 

Whenever you hear a man talking against going often to Confes- 
sion, there is usually a “reason.” You can not point out a single 
saint who had any objection against going to Confession. Some of 
the saints went to Confession every day, others two and three times 
a week. None delayed it for more than a week if they could help it. 
The pioneer priest of Lansing, Michigan, walked all the distance 
from there to Grand Rapids, about seventy miles, to go to Con- 
fession to a brother priest. What excuses will on the Day of 
Judgment those have for whom a distance of a few blocks to 
church is too far? 

Another law of the Church often treated lightly is the law re- 
garding mixed marriages. Unless you are careful, you boys may 
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be paving the way to such an unhappy union. For that reason 
never permit yourself to become too chummy with persons of an- 
other faith. I do not mean that you should despise them, or look 
down upon them, for the law of charity binds you as solemnly 
toward them as toward those of our own faith. But you must 
take care not to form friendships that in the end might lead to a 
mixed marriage. There is in these words no bigotry. Well-mean- 
ing Protestants will be as much opposed to mixed marriages as 
we are. In most such cases both the Catholic as well as the 
Protestant party are weak in their faith, and that fact alone is 
proof that their religious life and the religious training of their 
children will not amount to much when there is no harmony of 
faith between the parents. 

Many people have a wrong idea about the laws of the Church. 

Rigorous as the laws of Moses were, they were for the welfare of 
the Jewish people. By obeying them to the letter they derived 
benefits that would never have been within their reach had they 
ignored them. So, too, the laws of the Church have been enacted 
for the sake of promoting the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
the Christian people. Therefore these laws must be revered and 
obeyed, even though they occasionally demand sacrifice on our 
part. 
We will now consider the other beautiful trait in the boy Daniel, 
and that was his childlike confidence in God. In the king’s presence 
and in the den of the lions this confidence in the power and mercy 
of God never forsook him. 

We are inclined to depend too much upon ourselves. We glory 
in our little strength, though even that is not our own but given 
us by God. We depend upon the health of our body, which God can 
take from us as easily as He has given it. If we succeed, we take . 
all the credit to ourselves; if we lose, we say the odds were against 
us. Yet we have all the reason in the world to put our trust only 
in the power and mercy of God. He finds ways and means where 
our ingenuity would be at a loss to know what to do. 

Let the life of youthful Daniel be a lesson teaching you always 
to observe faithfully the laws of the Church. Never seek excuses 
for evading the laws of the Church when there is a possibility of 
complying with them. Another good practice for you will be never 
to make even use of such excuses that in your charity you may con- 
sider valid in the case of others. Imitate the saints in this manner. 
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While they were generous in excusing others, they were most rigor- 
ous with themselves. Finally, in obeying the laws of the Church, 
increase your confidence in the power and mercy of God. God 
has at all times taken care of His own. We can never lose by 
pleasing God. The world may not like it, and may invent all kinds 
of lures or punishments to make us turn away from God. Come 
what may, like Daniel, we too will remain true to God. He will 
find a way for us that will increase our consolation on earth, and 
our greater glory in the world to come. 



































THE GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


TRUE JUSTICE 


Introduction—yYou all know our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. 


Where was it delivered? ... (Cf. 1st Sunday after Pentecost.) 
It is a short compendium of Christian doctrine. Christ began by 
uttering the eight beatitudes. Can you say them? ... Then He 


spoke of the dignity and duties of the apostles in two beautiful 
similes: “You are the salt of the earth.” “You are the light of the 
world,” and then follows a serious and impressive instruction on 
true justice, which is the passage selected for to-day’s Gospel. 

I, GospPEL: Matth. v, 20-24. 

I. Jesus condemns the justice of the Pharisees. 
2. Jesus explains the Fifth Commandment. 
3. Jesus requires reconciliation. 

II. EXPLANATION: I. Jesus condemns the justice of the Phari- 
sees—Our Lord brought forward a serious charge against the 
Pharisees and all who resemble them, saying: “Unless your justice 
abound more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, you shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” What is meant by justice? We are 
told of St. Joseph that he was a just man; he observed all God’s 
commandments faithfully, and God’s Will in all things was his 
will. Could that be said of the scribes and Pharisees? In their 
own eyes they were models of justice, but their justice was hypo- 
critical, and all their religion was external, having no inward value, 
but being like a nut with no kernel. Hence our Lord applied to 
them the words of the prophet Isaias: “This people honoreth Me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from Me” (Matth. xv, 8). 
I will give you a few instances of their behavior: The Pharisees 
were careful to pay tithes of their crops, but they did not hesitate 
to extort the last farthing from poor people and widows. They 
used to make offerings towards the maintenance of the Temple, 
and yet allowed their parents to starve, not regarding their action 
as at all unjust. Once the Pharisees saw our Lord’s disciples eating 
without having first washed their hands, and asked Jesus why they 
did so (Mark vii, 5), considering it a great offence; but they did 
not think it wrong to cherish hatred and enmity in their hearts. 

What do you think of this kind of justice? Jesus said: “You 
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Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 
your inside is full of rapine and iniquity” (Luke xi, 39). Yes, they 
made what was unimportant the chief thing, and what was of the 
greatest importance they overlooked. This was why our Lord 
said sternly that they would not enter the kingdom of heaven. The 
Pharisees observed the letter, but not the spirit of the law; they 
troubled a great deal about the exact words and not at all about 
the meaning. Our Lord wanted to show us how we ought to in- 
terpret the Commandments, and so He proceeded to explain the 
fifth of those given by God. 

2. Jesus explains the Fifth Commandment—“You have heard 
that it was said to them of old: Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever 
shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment.” You can easily 
understand these words. . . . God had proclaimed on Sinai: “Thou 
shalt not kill,” and the Pharisees accordingly caused murderers to 
be tried, respecting only the literal sense. Is actual murder the only 
sin forbidden by the Fifth Commandment? ... No, it forbids 
many other sins, some of them mortal sins. This was what Christ 
intended to teach the people. 

“But I say to you, that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall 
be in danger of the judgment.” Of what judgment was our Lord 
speaking? Every little town in the Holy Land had its own local 
court of justice, subordinate to the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem, with 
power to inflict fines and corporal punishment, particularly scourg- 
ing, that was very painful. Who was liable to be brought before 
this court? Christ said whoever was angry with his brother. He 
was expanding the Fifth Commandment and declaring unjust anger 
to be a sin, and no trifling one. The Pharisees had never thought 
there was any harm in it. Our Lord continued: “Whoever shall 
say to his brother ‘Raca, shall be im danger of the council.” The 
Sanhedrim or Council was the highest court of justice amongst the 
Jews. It was concerned especially with offences against religion, 
and the penalty imposed was generally death by stoning. Who 
deserved this punishment? Jesus declared that any man who said 
“Raca” to his brother deserved it. What does “Raca” mean? It 
was a term of abuse, and meant “good for nothing.” Therefore, 
if a man’s anger were not restrained, but broke out openly into 
abusive language, that man deserved to be put to death. This sin 
is of course worse than the former, but again it was a matter to 
which the Pharisees paid no attention. 
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Our Lord went a step further and said: “And whosoever shall 
say ‘Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.’ For very serious 
offences the Sanhedrim had power to give a terrible sentence; the 
criminal was to be burnt to death in Gehenna, which was a wild 
ravine outside the walls of Jerusalem. It was there that in the past 
little children had been sacrificed to the false god Moloch. At the 
time of Christ rubbish and refuse were burnt in Gehenna, which 
was regarded with horror by the Jews as a type of hell. Who de- 
served to be thrown into the fires of Gehenna? Our Lord said: 
“Whoever shall say, ‘Thou fool.’” But is it so dreadful a thing to 
call a person a fool? Not with us, but in the Jews’ language the 
word meant an accursed outcast, abandoned by God. lf, therefore, 
anyone applied so abusive an expression to his brother, he com- 
mitted a mortal sin and deserved the punishment of death. You 
see how important brotherly love is in God’s sight. The Scribes 
and Pharisees must have been amazed at this doctrine, which in- 
volved a totally new interpretation of the law. 

3. Jesus requires reconciliation—Our Saviour went on at once 
to apply this new doctrine to ordinary life. Supposing a man 
wanted to offer a sacrifice to God, and suddenly remembered that 
he had quarrelled with his brother: “Leave there thy offering be- 
fore the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother.” You 
see how God cares less for the offering than for the heart, that 
must be filled with the spirit of sacrifice. What follows from this? 
If we want to be reconciled with God we must first be reconciled 
with one another. We cannot be at peace with God as long as we 
are quarrelling with our neighbors. If we refuse to forgive them, 
God cannot forgive us. The lesson that Jesus taught was that it 
is a sin to keep up a grudge and to cherish angry feelings against 
others in our hearts. 

Questions for Repetition—What did Christ say about the pre- 
tended justice of the scribes and Pharisees? .. . Why were our 
Lord’s words fully justified? . . . In Christ’s interpretation of the 
Fifth Commandment, what difference can we see between His doc- 
trine and that of the Pharisees? . . . What does our Saviour say 
about secret anger? ... About angry words? ... About abuse 
and cursing? . . . What illustration does Jesus use to teach us that 
even secret anger makes us displeasing to God? ... 

III. AppiricaTion: 1. Points for instruction—(a) According 
to the Pharisees it was a sin to do harm to one’s neighbor, and they 
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were right. How can we sin against our neighbor’s life and per- 
son? .. . According to Christ’s interpretation we are strictly for- 
bidden to wish any harm to our neighbor. Does the Fifth Com- 
mandment forbid only evil actions? ... (b) Christ wants us to 
love one another and to live in peace. What is ordered by the Fifth 
Commandment? ... 

2. What is the place of to-day’s Gospel in the ecclesiastical year? 
. .. We have been sanctified by the Holy Ghost; now it behooves 
us to live a holy, Christian and moral life, regarding which the next 
few Gospels teach us various lessons. The principle underlying all 
morality is justice. This was recognized in the Old Testament, but 
the ancients lived according to the letter of the law; we Christians 
ought to live according to its spirit. The chief thought to-day is 
Justice in the Kingdom of Christ. 

3. You see how our Saviour explained the Fifth Commandment. 
Have you always been careful to observe it? Or have you perhaps 
for weeks kept up a grudge or angry feelings against others? Have 
you abused your brothers and sisters or your school fellows? Have 
you ever cursed them in your anger? Is the poison of anger still 
in your heart? If so, what do you mean by saying: “Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us?” Does 
not your conscience tell you that you are a liar? How can you go 
to church with anger in your heart? How can you receive Holy 
Communion? Away with all anger, it is unworthy of a Christian. 
Pray earnestly now: “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Tue SEconpD MriracuLtous MULTIPLICATION OF LOAVES 


Introduction—On the fourth Sunday in Lent we read in the 
Gospel of the multiplication of the loaves. Where did our Lord 
work that miracle? . . . How many loaves were there at first? .. . 
How many people were fed? ... To-day’s Gospel contains an 
account of another similar miracle which took place in the third 
year of our Lord’s public life; the scene of it was again the neigh- 
borhood of Bethsaida, on the northeast shore of the Lake of 
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Genesareth. No sooner did our Saviour show Himself in this 
region than all the inhabitants went out to see Him, carrying with 
them many sick people, and others who were dumb, blind and lame. 
Jesus cured all who were brought to Him, “so that the multitudes 
marvelled seeing the dumb speak, the lame walk, and the blind see; 
and they glorified the God of Israel” (Matth. xv, 31). It was no 
wonder that the crowds remained with Jesus for three days, and 
were not tired of hearing His instructions; but meantime their pro- 
visions failed, so Jesus worked a miracle to relieve their necessities. 

I. GospeL: Mark viii, 1-9. 

1. Our Lord’s compassion on the multitude. 
2. The disciples’ anxiety. 
3. The miraculous supply of bread. 

II. ExpLANATION: 1. Our Lord’s compassion on the multi- 
tude——The people had been out in the wild, barren country for 
three days. Perhaps you wonder where they slept at night? ... 
In the East no one troubles much about shelter for the night, nor 
wants a soft, warm bed. A man simply wraps himself in his large 
cloak and lies down on the earth, and sleeps in the open air. But 
you may be thinking: “Had they had nothing at all to eat for three 
days?” ... Probably they had taken a small stock of provisions 
with them, and had not expected to be so long away from their 
homes, so the food that they had brought with them was all eaten. 
Why did they not go home sooner? . . . They were all full of en- 
thusiasm for Christ, because of His miracles and teaching. They 
preferred to starve rather than miss hearing His discourses, and 
our Saviour was delighted with their zeal, yet at the same time He 
was sorry that they were hungry, and He would have been still 
more grieved if some of them had fainted on the long journey back 
to their homes. We see this expressed in the words: “J have com- 
passion on the multitude.” What did He then say to His disciples? 
.. . He plainly intended to test their faith and confidence. 

2. The disciples’ anxiety—What answer should we have ex- 
pected the disciples to give? . . . “Lord, Thou canst do all things; 
speak but one word, and we shall have bread.” But they said some- 
thing quite different: “From whence can anyone fill them with 
bread here in the wilderness?” How strange! It was not a year 
since the first miraculous multiplication of loaves, and they were 
again in the same district, and yet they acted as if they had com- 
pletely forgotten it. They were again full of anxiety, as they had 
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been before, and did not know what to do. They were still very 
weak in faith and confidence, and yet, weak as they were, they were 
soon to be the pillars of the Church of Christ. How much did they 
require power from on high, the strength bestowed upon them by 
the Holy Ghost! 

3. The miraculous supply of bread—When man’s need is great- 
est, God is most ready to help. The wonderful miracle was re- 
peated in almost the same way as before. The people again had 
to sit down in groups. What provisions had they still left? .. . 
Seven loaves and a few little fishes; that was not much for four 
thousand people! Our Saviour again gave thanks and blessed 
the food, and ordered it to be distributed to the multitude, all of 
whom ate and were satisfied. This time, too, there was a good 
deal left over—seven baskets full. I think that Jesus displayed 
His love and care for the people by causing so much to be left over. 
Many had a long way to go; some as far as Tiberias, and it would 
take them five or six hours to reach home, so our Saviour seems 
to have intended them to take a little food to eat on the road. Then 
He sent them away. 

Questions for Repetition—Where did the second multiplication 
of loaves take place? . . . How did the people show their affection 
for Jesus? . . . How did our Saviour display His sympathy with 
them? .. . What proves the disciples to have been still wanting 
in faith? . . . What points of likeness are there between the first 
and the second miraculous multiplication of loaves? ... 

III. AppricaTion: 1. Points for instruction—(a) The simple 
people in Galilee were never tired of listening to Christ’s instruc- 
tions. Their zeal ought to put to shame many Christians who pay 
no attention to the word of God, although it is our duty to hear it. 
Ought we to be satisfied with hearing just Low Mass on Sun- 
day? ... (b) “I have compassion on the multitude.” We see from 
these words how kind our Lord was; He desired nothing but to do 
people good in body and in soul. What do we mean by saying 
that Jesus is kind? . . . He is in this respect an example to all 
Christians. Are we always kind? ... (c) Jesus worked a miracle 
to feed thousands of people; He performed one of the works of 
mercy—to feed the hungry. We ought to try to follow His ex- 
ample. Which are the corporal works of mercy? .. . Our Lord 
regards every charitable action that we do, as if it were done to 
Himself. He said: “Whosoever shall give you to drink a cup of 
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water in my name, because you belong to Christ; Amen, I say to 
you, he shall not lose his reward” (Mark ix, 40). 

2. What is the connection between to-days Gospel and the rest 
of the ecclesiastical year? . . . The Gospels in this part of the year 
all contain important teaching about how a Christian ought to live. 
Last Sunday we were taught to be just. Whoever wants to be just, 
seeks first the kingdom of God, so he must take pleasure in hearing 
God’s word. Jesus Himself told us to “seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice.” The multitude that followed Him into the 
desert did this; but He went on to say: “All these things shall be 
added unto you.” To-day’s Gospel shows us how this promise was 
fulfilled. The people sought only food for their souls, the word of 
God ,but they received besides food for their bodies. The Gospel 
teaches us, too, to trust in God’s providence; this is the chief 
thought: Divine Providence in the kingdom of Christ. 

3. Let us for a moment look back at the past. Ages before there 
had been something not unlike the miraculous multiplication of 
loaves—I mean the manna in the wilderness. If we look forward 
there is something else to notice—the multiplication of loaves was 
a type of the Bread of Heaven in Holy Communion. Let us com- 
pare these three gifts of God with one another. (a) The people of 
Israel in the desert had no food and were in great distress; so God 
took pity upon them and sent them manna down from heaven. To- 
day we have again seen a multitude starving in the wilderness until 
Jesus took pity upon them and gave them bread to eat. We, too, 
are in a wilderness, for sin has turned the world into a desert, but 
our Saviour takes pity upon us and gives us the Bread of Heaven 
in Holy Communion. How poor and wretched we should be with- 
out it, and how rich and happy we are with it! See how merciful 
God is! What return do we make Him? We sin again and again; 
what shameful ingratitude! (b) The manna was a wonderful kind 
of food; it fell miraculously every day for forty years. So was 
the bread in the wilderness wonderful, for the few loaves were 
miraculously increased over and over again. But the bread of 
Holy Communion is much more wonderful, for by the priest’s words 
the substance of bread is changed into the true Body of Christ, and 
this takes place daily on our altars. (c) All ate of the manna; 
some thanked God and others murmured. All ate of the bread 
that the Lord’s hand had blessed and multiplied ; some believed and 
were true to Jesus, others soon after denied Him. We all are al- 
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lowed to receive the Bread of Angels in Holy Communion; some 
are full of love, others are indifferent; some receive it with joy, 
others with repugnance; some receive it worthily, others unhappily 
are unworthy. To which class do you intend to belong? 


“Bad and good the feast are sharing, 
Yet what diverse dooms preparing, 
Endless death or endless life. 
Life to these, to those damnation; 
See how like participation 
Is with unlike issues rife.” 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FALSE PROPHETS 


Introduction—On the fifth Sunday after Pentecost we saw our 
Lord on the Mount of the Beatitudes. Where is that? ... To- 
day we read another Gospel taken from the Sermon on the Mount; 
it contains a warning against false prophets. A number of im- 
portant doctrines preceded this warning: “Why seest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, and seest not the beam that is in thy 
own eye?” “Ask and it shall be given you; seek and you shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened to you.” “Enter ye in at the narrow 
gate, for wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to de- 
struction.” Then comes to-day’s Gospel. 

I. GosPEL: Matth. vii, 15-21. 

1. Behavior of false prophets. 
2. Signs by which to recognize false prophets. 
3. Punishment of false prophets. 

II, ExpLanaTION: 1. Behavior of false prophets—Our Lord 
began by describing the behavior of false prophets. Beware of 
false prophets. The word prophet means teacher, and the ordinary 
teachers among the Jews were the priests, whose duty it was to 
expound God’s law and to instruct the people. Did Jesus intend to 
warn men against prophets of this kind? . . . No; they were ap- 
pointed by God and were therefore true prophets. From time to 
time God had sent special prophets to teach His people, e. g., Elias, 
Isaias and Jeremias. These holy men foretold the coming of the 
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Messias, but their chief duty was to instruct, admonish and warn 
the people. Surely Christ was not warning His hearers against 


such prophets as these? . . . No, they were sent by God, and were 
therefore true prophets. What sort of prophets did our Saviour 
mean? ... Undoubtedly He was referring to the Pharisees, who 


were not commissioned by God, and so their teaching was not God’s 
word at all. They were false prophets, interpreting God’s com- 
mandments according to their own fancy. They were teachers not 
of truth, but of falsehood; they misled the people instead of guid- 
ing them rightly. 

What are these false prophets like? . . . Our Lord said: “They 
come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.” A sheep is by nature a quiet, gentle creature, that never 
hurts anyone; but a wolf is a fierce, cruel beast, that attacks even 
human beings when it is hungry. This comparison is very appli- 
cable to the Pharisees and to all false prophets. Why? ... They 
come in the clothing of sheep, that is to say, they look good and 
pious, as if they were innocent lambs, but they are not to be trusted, 
for under their pleasing appearance is the savage nature of a wolf; 
they are inwardly full of falsehood and wickedness, and desire to 
mislead and ruin others. 

2. Signs by which to recognize false prophets—Many are de- 
ceived by false prophets, and so our Saviour gave us a test which 
is quite infallible. “By their fruits you shall know them.” Just as 
we recognize a tree by its fruit, so we can tell whether a prophet is 
true or false if we look at his works and see whether they are good 
or bad. Our Lord chose an instance from nature to illustrate what 
He had just said: “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” Everyone knows that no grapes grow on a hawthorn, 
nor figs on thistles, that abound in the Holy Land. Just as vain 
would it be to look for true goodness in a false prophet. “Every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit.’ Nothing else is possible. And the same thing is true 
of a man: he is known by his works. False prophets may disguise 
themselves for a time and deceive others, but not for long, and it 
will soon become manifest that they are trying to satisfy their own 
evil passions, ambition, greed or lust. Even if a wolf were to put 
on sheep’s clothing, it would not be difficult to distinguish him 
from the sheep, as he could not hide his eyes, jaws and claws, all 
of which would betray him. 
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3. Punishment of false prophets—To prevent people from being 
led astray our Lord made known the end awaiting false prophets. 
What is their punishment? . . . “Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit, shall be cut down and shall be cast into the fire.’ A bad 
tree is fit only to be burnt, for why should it occupy the ground to 
no purpose? False prophets and their followers are like evil trees, 
and so they will end in the fire, where they will burn for ever, but 
never be consumed. 

There can be no doubt that our Lord’s words made a deep im- 
pression upon all who heard them, especially as He added very 
solemnly : “Not every one that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of My Father, 
who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
What does this mean? . . . Not every one who says, “Lord, I be- 
lieve in Thee, I love Thee, I worship Thee,” will be saved. No, God 
looks at works rather than words, at actions rather than speeches, 
and at the heart rather than the lips. The way to eternal life is to 
have faith, and to live according to that faith. 

Questions for Repetition—Against what prophets did Christ 
warn the people? . . . Why did our Lord call the Pharisees false 
prophets? . . . How do false prophets try to hide their real nature? 
.. . What is an infallible test by which we may recognize false 
prophets? ... By what comparison did our Lord illustrate the 
truth of His words? . . . What punishment awaits false prophets? 
. . . In what words did Christ teach us very plainly that nothing 
but a life of faith can lead us to heaven? ... 

III. ApPricaTion: 1. Points for instruction—(a) “Beware of 
false prophets.” The warning is applicable to every age, for all 
who teach what is wrong are false prophets. What false and 


heretical teachers have you heard of? ... What false doctrine 
did Arius teach about Christ? ... How did Luther’s teaching 
contradict the Catholic faith? ... Whoever believes a false 


prophet sins against faith, How can we sin against faith? ... 
(b) “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down 
and shall be cast into the fire.” This is true of us all. Is every 
Christian bound to do good works? ... (c) Christ said: “Not 
every one that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Luther taught that men can be saved by faith 
alone, and that there is no need of good works. In what words 
does St. James refute this false doctrine? . . . When is our faith 
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living? . . . Is it enough for us to believe all that God has revealed 
tous?... 

2. What is the connection between this Gospel and the rest of 
the ecclesiastical year? . . . Two Sundays ago we were taught to 
walk in justice in the Lord’s sight. The same thought recurs to- 
day. Faith is the foundation of a Christian life. “The just man 
liveth by faith,” therefore “beware of false prophets,” who might 
destroy your faith. When a man’s faith is undermined, the whole 
edifice of his Christian way of life totters and is in danger of falling, 
and this may cause him to forfeit life everlasting. The chief 
thought brought before us to-day is: There are false prophets in 
the kingdom of Christ. 

3. False prophets, wolves in sheep’s clothing, are to be found 
everywhere. All who lead others astray, and not only heretics, 
belong to this class. One man may make fun of prayer and Con- 
fession, and mock at those who go to church and fast. Another 
may tell his companions horrible stories and say: “There is no sin 
in it; others do the same thing.” One child may induce another to 
miss Mass on Sunday. All these are savage wolves, and it is against 
such that our Saviour bids us beware. Beware especially of friends 
who flatter you, but do not really desire your welfare; they only 
want to make you do wrong and to ruin you. It may easily come 
to pass that you and your false friends may be cast into the fire! 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PARABLE OF THE Unjust STEWARD 


Introduction—Do you remember the parables of the lost sheep 
and the lost groat that we read on the third Sunday after Pentecost? 
... Our Lord uttered them shortly before His last journey to 
Jerusalem, when He was in the country east of the Jordan. About 
the same time He told His disciples two other parables—those of 
the Prodigal Son and the Unjust Steward. We read the latter in 
to-day’s Gospel. We are told expressly that this parable was ut- 
tered by our Lord to the disciples, thus many people heard it besides 
the Apostles; no doubt there were Pharisees present, and probably 
also publicans and sinners. 
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I Gospet: Luke xvi, 1-9. 
1. Dismissal of the unjust steward. 
2. The steward’s cleverness. 
3. Praise of the clever steward. 
4. Our Lord’s teaching. 
II. EXPLANATION: (a) The Parable. 1. Dismissal of the unjust 
steward.—The parable is taken from ordinary life. A rich man 


had a great estate, part of which was cornland and part olive . 


gardens. As it was impossible for him to superintend everything 
himself, he employed a confidential steward, whom he trusted im- 
plicitly to look after his estate. What was the steward’s business? 
. . . He had to let out the fields and olive plantations and collect 
the rent yearly. As a rule the rent was not paid in money, but in 
kind; that is to say, part of the produce was handed over to the 
landlord, or rather to the steward, who sold the goods and had to 
account to his employer for the money that they fetched. If the 
steward were not honest and conscientious, it would be easy for 
him to cheat his master, as the man did in the parable, who was 
most likely an extravagant fellow, needing much money to gratify 
his taste for luxury. Hence he oppressed the tenants, requiring 
of them more than the regular rent, and they in their turn, tried 
to get too much out of the soil, and diminished its value. The 
master heard of what was going on, and the steward was accused 
unto him that he had wasted his goods. The charge was true, and 
so the owner called him and said: “Give an account of thy steward- 
ship,” and at once ordered him to lay down his office, because he 
had so shamefully abused the confidence placed in him; “Now thou 
canst be steward no longer.” The steward was not, however, dis- 
missed on the spot, but continued to hold his office until the ac- 
counts were all settled. 

2. The steward’s cleverness—The man had sustained a severe 
blow, and he was about to be thrown out of work into poverty. 
What was he to do? “To dig I am not able; to beg I am ashamed.” 
What did he mean by digging? .. . Working as a day-laborer. 
Why could he not dig? . . . His hands were unaccustomed to hard 
work, and he had no strength for it. And as to begging! A man 
who had held an honorable position could not turn into a beggar! 
No, that would be too great a humiliation; better die than beg. But 
how was he to live? He had a brilliant idea, and determined to 
put it into execution in the short time remaining to him. What did 
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he do? ... He made friends with his master’s debtors, calling 
them one after another. The first owed the landlord a hundred 
barrels of oil. A barrel holds nearly nine gallons, so the whole debt 
was over 880 gallons. The steward at once diminished the debt by 
half, saying: “Take thy bill and sit down quickly and write fifty.” 
The second debtor owed a hundred quarters of wheat, and the 
steward remitted a fifth of this amount, saying: “Take thy bill and 
write eighty.’ No doubt he treated other debtors in a similar way. 

3. Praise of the clever steward—rThe landowner could not help 
admiring the steward’s cleverness. “The lord commended the un- 
just steward, for as much as he had done wisely.’ But how could 
his master praise him? Would you not expect him to be indignant 
at the man’s dishonesty? The master did not praise the steward — 
for mismanaging his property, nor for acting dishonestly, but only 
for his cleverness in dealing with the debtors. A man is called 
clever who knows how to get on in the world, and the steward 
understood that very well, for he had provided himself with friends 
and helpers in his time of need. 

4. Our Lord’s teaching. (b) Interpretation of the Parable—Do 
you think that Christ meant us to go and act like the unjust 
steward? . . . No, that would be wicked. Our Lord only meant us 
to learn to be wise too. He said: “The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light.” Who are the 
children of light? . .. They are those who possess the light of 
truth and live and walk in it; this light shines before us on the way 
to heaven. The children of this world are those who live only for 
it and care nothing for the world to come; they walk in the dark- 
ness of sin now, and some day will be cast into eternal darkness. 
The unjust steward was a child of this world; he enjoyed life every 
day, eating and drinking, gambling and making merry, as if he were 
to remain for ever on the earth. But how could our Lord call the 
children of this world wiser than the children of light? . . . They 
understand better how to secure evil things than the children of God 
know how to get what is good; they are more eager to obtain earthly 
possession than others are to enjoy the good things of heaven. 
What admonition do our Lord’s words contain? . . . They tell the 
children of God to learn wisdom from the children of the world. 
Our Saviour went on to apply this admonition to what He had just 
said of the unjust steward. “J say to you, make unto you friends 
of the Mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail they may re- 
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ceive you into everlasting dwellings.’ Mammon means riches, and 
when our Lord speaks of the Mammon of iniquity He means riches 
acquired by wrong and sinful means. Many people get rich un- 
justly, and riches lead many into wickedness. No doubt Jesus had 
an object in saying this. Many wealthy publicans were present, and 
some of His own followers were well off, and it behooved them 
all to be wise like the steward and gain friends with their riches. 
But what sort of friends? The poor and their guardian angels, and 
also Christ Himself, for He had said: “So long as you did it (i. e,, 
a kindness), to one of these my least brethren, you did it unto Me” 
(Matth. xxv, 40). What reward comes to us from making such 
friends? . . . When we die, these good friends will welcome us to 
our heavenly home. Can money then actually obtain us admission 
to heaven? Yes, in this way: Suppose a sinner does many works 
of charity, and in return for them God gives him many graces; 
the poor sinner may be converted, even on his deathbed, and go 
first to purgatory and then to heaven. 

Questions for repetition—Of what dishonest actions was the 
steward in the parable guilty? . . . What was the punishment for 
his bad management of his master’s property? .. . Why did his 
dismissal cause him so much annoyance? . . . How did the steward 
show his cleverness? ... How far did the steward’s behavior 
deserve praise and recognition? ... What lesson did our Lord 
attach to the parable? . . . In what respect are the children of the 
world wiser than the children of light? .. . How ought a true 
Christian to show his wisdom? ... 

III. Apprication: 1. Points for instruction—(a) The steward 
in the parable possessed much. worldly wisdom, but we Christians 
ought to possess Christian wisdom, which is a great virtue. What 
is Christian wisdom? . . . (b) Jesus said: “Make unto you friends 
of the Mammon of iniquity.” It is the duty of every Christian 
to give alms and to help the poor in body and in soul. What good 
works are particularly recommended in Holy Scripture? . . . What 
are the corporal and spiritual works of mercy? . . . (c) Christ has 
told us that we shall be judged according to our works of mercy. 
What will be the sentence given at the last day? 

2. What connection is there between to-day’s Gospel and the 
ecclesiastical year? .. . By God’s grace we are children of His 
kingdom, and as such we are bound to make the best possible use 
of all His gifts. Everything is intended to be a means whereby 
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we can earn admission to heaven, or lay up wealth in heaven. This 
is the only true wisdom. Even the children of this world can teach 
us wisdom. So the chief thought to-day is: The children of Christ's 
kingdom ought to learn something from the children of this world. 

3. God is infinitely rich, and He wants us all to be His stewards. 
He has given you many good gifts; bodily gifts (such as sight, 
hearing, speech, health), and mental gifts (such as reason and free 
will), besides many graces, and especially the Holy Sacraments. 
If He were now to call you and say: “Give an account of thy 
stewardship,” would you be alarmed? Would you be able to say 
calmly: “Lord, I am ready?’ I think you all have good reason to 
pray God to forgive you for having been bad stewards of His gifts 
and graces. Resolve to do better in future, and often to remember 
that some day you will be required to give an account of your 
stewardship. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


AN ILLEGITIMATE CHILD’S QUESTION REGARDING 
HIS IDENTITY 


Ximenes was born twenty-one years ago, outside of wedlock. 
His parents gave up all claim to him the day they left him, a help- 
less babe, with a foundling asylum in charge of Sisters. He was 
reared in a charitable institution, and is now a sober, steady worker 
at his trade, ably supporting himself. He is anxious to know who 
are his parents, and how he ever came to be under the care of the 
good Sisters. To give him the requested information would be to 
make known to him the facts of his illegitimate birth and the evil 
life of his parents. Am I justified in refusing his request? 

Answer—In the abstract it would seem to us that the young 
man in search of his identity has a right to the information neces- 
sary to establish that identity. The natural relations existing be- 
tween parents and child put forth a claim, as evidenced in the 
activity of Ximenes, which calls for satisfaction. We would not 
deny that he is following an instinct natural to the race, and that 
he could lay claim therefore to an instinctive right. 

But the question on the whole must be considered from another 
viewpoint, and must be decided by the influence of other condi- 
tions. Granting that fundamentally he has a certain right to the 
knowledge he persists in obtaining, would it invariably follow that 
he should be put in possession of the facts concerning his origin? 
We do not think so. We can conceive of cases, we know of some, 
where success in gathering such knowledge was not only of no 
benefit, but was eventually exceedingly harmful. A case in point 
was that of a young lady who had been adopted by an excellent 
Catholic, though childless widow. The child was brought up a 
strict Catholic and lived an exemplary life for twenty years. An 
accident led to the discovery of facts, and this so overwhelmed her 
with a sense of shame that she cursed her real mother, and despite 
the efforts of the widow, who had a real affection for her, she grew 
lax, rejected the admonitions of her confessor, and ultimately 
abandoned herself to the allurements of the forbidden path. 

This may be considered an isolated case, but such is not our 
view. At all events it has to be reckoned with. So, in the case be- 
fore us one would have to reflect upon the harm that would probably 
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come to the child of such parents, and would likewise have to 
consider the present condition and circumstances of the parents, 
not forgetting to reckon with the rights of society itself. In almost 
every case the child receives a severe shock, is broken in spirit by 
the appreciation of the “taint,” and cannot shake off the feeling 
of being an outcast. Continuous brooding, then, leads to pernicious 
results. 

Again, the parents may be dead, and charity would ask that they 
be allowed to rest in peace. Or, if not dead, they have wantonly 
abandoned their child, and it could hardly be expected that they 
could exercise the wise control, the uplifting influence, of a good 
parent on their offspring. Nor can the unhappy child be expected 
to love and reverence the parent who conceived and abandoned it 
in sin. It will more likely hate its progenitors and repay disgrace 
by disgrace. Of course some may act otherwise. But exceptions 
are rarities. Society does sot gain by the knowledge supplied to 
illegitimates. Experience proves that in ignorance of their natal 
conditions, such children acquire better moral control over them- 
selves, and lead more useful and more contented lives. 

Why, then, should they be told the concrete facts? We think 
that whatever right they may have it must yield to the greater good 
that is apt to follow ignorance of their illegitimacy. 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Pius X. 

A Motu Proprio establishing in the city of Rome a 
college for young Italian priests, who wish to prepare 
themselves for the work of caring for their countrymen 
in foreign lands. 

From the Congregation of the Consistory. 

Decree concerning the migration of foreign priests to 
America and the Philippine Islands. The decrees of 1890 
and 1903 are renewed. The process of excardination and 
incardination made more stringent. The decree also 
affects priests who go to the above-mentioned countries 
even for a short time. It fixes rules to be followed by the 
Bishops of America and the Philippines and by the Or- 
dinary of the priest thus traveling. The stay in these 
countries is limited to four months and can be extended by 
the Bishop of the place to five months. A further stay re- 
quires the consent of the Delegate or Nuntio. Suspension 
a divinis is the penalty for violation. 

From the Congregation of the Religious. 

A Commission of Consultors has been appointed for the 
approbation of all new sodalities and their constitutions. 
This refers to communities of simple vows. Laws for the 
government of this Commission are specifically laid down. 

From the Congregation of Rites. 

For the spreading of prayers invoking the help of the 
“Servants of God who have died in the odor of sanctity” 
permission of the Bishop is required. The Bishop should 
neither commend them nor indulgence them. 

The typical Ratisbon edition of the Roman Breviary is 
approved by this Congregation. 

Approbation of the Office and Mass of the Holy Relics 
conceded for November 5th. 

Holy Communion may be given on Holy Saturday dur- 
ing or after the Mass of that day. 
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